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Leadership Training At The Grassroots Level 

Leadership training programs at the state and 
local levels are coming into their own. Two types 
of programs exist: 1) Leaders or potential leaders 
are invited to short-term workshops at places such 
as San Fernando Valley State College, e.g., Project 
DAWN, or 2) one-day or longer workshops are held 
at the state or local level. 

These programs tend to stress approaches to 
the problems of the deaf with view to practical, yet 
sophisticated, solutions. They follow the format of 
the NAD leadership workshop held in Salt Lake City 
in August 1969. 

A lot has been accomplished to date, but the 
surface has barely been scratched in some areas. 
Leadership training programs, initially and contin¬ 
uously, need tested guidelines. More people need to 
be involved. 

The younger generation has something going— 
the Junior National Association of the Deaf is doing 
a fine job of developing leaders. At Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, the Student Body Government has broadened 
its scope and has become involved in greater depth 
during the past decade. 

Leadership training for the above-average and 
average deaf has come a long, long way. Now we 
are getting more and more consideration farther down 
the line. That is all the more reason why programs 
need to be modified—and expanded to teach good 
followership. 

No Kidding, Please! 

A few issues back we ran a story telling how a 
deaf basketball team was flying to a scheduled game 
in California when a joke about hijacking boomer- 
anged. Now with all the new trends—ransoms, para¬ 
chutes, etc.—it behooves the deaf who ride the air- 
lanes to avoid any remarks, notes, gestures or sus¬ 
picious movements which might be mistaken for hi¬ 
jacking threats. 

By the same token, deaf passengers should be 


more alert to developments aboard planes. We all 
know what may happen during a holdup when deaf 
persons are unaware of orders to raise their hands, 
fall to the floor, etc. 

Do not hesitate to let the stewardesses know that 
you are deaf. Let your seatmates (if they are hear¬ 
ing persons) know, too. Watch other passengers for 
clues of something unusual taking place (their ex¬ 
pressions will show that). If you are asleep and are 
awakened suddenly, be alert and avoid quick move¬ 
ments such as getting out of your seat. 

We hope it will not happen, but according to 
the law of averages sooner or later some deaf passen¬ 
gers can be expected to find themselves aboard a hi¬ 
jacked plane. 

Subscription Rate To Increase 

As much as we hate to announce it, the sub¬ 
scription rate of THE DEAF AMERICAN will be in¬ 
creased to $5.00 effective September 1, 1972. Not 
since January 1, 1964, has the rate increased. In the 
seven and a half years since then printing costs have 
soared. We have absorbed several increases and have 
another taking effect June 1, 1972. 

Mailing costs have skyrocketed. Time was when 
second class postage was so small as to be a token 
amount, about $15.00 an issue. We are now paying 
more than three times that amount and face further 
increases. 

Our mailing firm was charging us $15.00 per 
issue about 10 years ago. Now we are paying around 
$90.00 per month. 

Back in 1964, we were paying about $40.00 each 
issue for cuts. Now we are averaging about $150.00 
per issue. 

On the other hand, we have been giving our sub¬ 
scribers more and more pages. When we had a $3.50 
subscription rate, most of our issues ran 28 or 32 
pages. When we went up to $4.00, we started run¬ 
ning issues anywhere from 36 to 60 pages. 

We will try to hold the line for several years 
after September 1, 1972, and hope that for $5.00 per 
year we can give our readers more coverage than ever. 
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Deaf Characters In Fiction And Drama 

By ROBERT F. PANARA 


It has often been debated that the deaf have been the 
victims of a great injustice by writers of fiction and drama. 
Some maintain that the deaf have been wholly neglected by 
well-known and established writers. Others claim that the 
image of the deaf has been grossly distorted, such that it 
bears no likeness to real-life characters. 

Contrary to popular opinion, however, the evidence reveals 
that a surprising number of deaf characters has been featured 
in fiction and drama. Moreover, these characterizations have 
run the whole gamut of literary creations—ranging from stock 
characters and “freaks” to realistic portrayals of the deaf 
as we know them to be in real life. 

Generally speaking, the wise and informed writer regards 
every character of his fiction as an individual rather than as 
a type. Accordingly, his depiction of the deaf shows that they 
are no different from the non-deaf, or from the normal run of 
fictional characters. 

It should also be noted that one of the more interesting 
developments in modern fiction and drama has been the in¬ 
creasing appearance of deaf characters. The movement is sig¬ 
nificant, I believe, in that it gives rise to questions of cause 
and effect, of meaning and implication. Furthermore, it in¬ 
vites comparison with characterizations of the deaf by writers 
of earlier times. How do such characterizations reflect the 
attitudes of society toward the deaf in the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries? Do they have their prototype, stereotype and 
symbol in the fiction and drama of those milieus? If so, were 
these characterizations intended to express similar themes and 
problems relating to the particular day and age? 

As far as I have been able to discover, the first deaf 
character to arrive on the literary scene took place in an early 
novel by Daniel Defoe, entitled The History of the Life and 
Surprising Adventures of Duncan Campbell. This event occurred 
in the year 1715 and, appropriately enough, it paralleled the 
early beginnings of the novel as a form of literary fiction. Not 
only was Defoe a transitional figure in the development of the 
novel as we know it to be today, but he was also a pioneer 
in the attempt to lend realism or “verisimilitude” to the char¬ 
acters of the novel and to their life and times. 

The Life and Surprising Adventures of Duncan Campbell is 
a picaresque novel, a type of fiction that was popular in 18th 
century England and in continental Europe. The term picar¬ 
esque is derived from the Spanish word “picaro,” meaning a 
“rogue”—somewhat like our modern day “freewheeler” and 
“opportunist.” The novel is essentially the reverse of the 
traditional romance of chivalry—with the picaresque hero 
replacing the chivalrous hero, and realistic farce replacing 
romantic adventures. The plot is usually a series of miscel¬ 
laneous incidents strung on a slender thread, and the story 
often ends with the rogue’s reform and marriage—as exempli¬ 
fied in Fielding’s Tom Jones. 

In his “Introduction,” Defoe states that his story is pri¬ 
marily about the unique adventures of “an amazing deaf and 
dumb London gentleman, named Duncan Campbell.” Although 
he was born a deaf-mute, Duncan Campbell overcomes his 
handicap and proves to be an inspiration to others who are 
similarly afflicted, as well as to all those who come in direct 
contact with him. He learns to read and write, and to con¬ 
verse as well as anybody with normal speech and hearing. Like¬ 
wise, he teaches others who are deaf and dumb to read and 
write, and converse with anybody. 

Lest the general reader begins to harbor some doubt about 
the authenticity of Duncan Campbell’s accomplishments, Defoe 
devotes a whole chapter to the education of the deaf in gen¬ 
eral, and to Duncan Campbell’s schooling in particular. He 
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describes, methodically and with exact details, how the finger 
alphabet is used to teach the deaf their ABC’s; how they learn 
the phonetic equivalents of these letters; how flash cards and 
the writing of words on the slate build up their vocabulary; 
and how they learn to read and write by dint of endless repeti¬ 
tion and patient application. 

Undoubtedly, Defoe did much research into the various 
methods of teaching language and speech that were being de¬ 
veloped at the time, beginning with Bonet of Spain in 1620 
and continuing with the work of Bulwer, Dalgarno and Wallis 
in early 18th century England. It also reflects the attitude of 
optimism and liberalism, together with the spirit of scientific 
inquiry, which characterized the 18th century “Age of Reason.” 
In such a period of enlightenment and hope for the general 
benefit of mankind, it was but a natural consequence that great 
impetus was given to the education of the deaf and to their 
acceptance by society as rational human beings. Thus, it is 
to Defoe’s credit that he enhanced the image of the deaf by 
writing about Duncan Campbell—an outstanding example of 
what society can do toward the education and rehabilitation of 
the “deaf and dumb.” 

At the same time, Defoe was working toward the develop¬ 
ment of “verisimilitude” or realism in the novel. By giving 
such a detailed account of how Duncan Campbell was educated 
and restored to society, he apparently succeeded in the attempt 
to convince his readers of the rest of Campbell’s exploits and 
adventures. 

To the informed and sophisticated reader of today, these 
exploits are too sensational and exaggerated even to seem 
probable. For example, Duncan Campbell becomes so adept 
at speech and lipreading that he completely disguises his deaf¬ 
ness whenever he so desires. The fact that he will sometimes 
revert to the role of a helpless and ignorant deaf mute is or¬ 
ganic to his role in the novel—that of a rogue and a charlatan. 
Posing at times as a mendicant outcast, and at other times 
as a charming “gigolo,” he always manages to keep his chips 
about him, worm his way into high society and make a hand¬ 
some profit for himself. Defoe also invests him with a photo¬ 
graphic memory and the gift of prophecy. With such powers, 
he can set down in writing the name of any stranger at first 
sight, tell him his past actions and predict his future fortune. 
In this wise, the “deaf and dumb” charlatan practices his 
profession with great success over the years—from the peeress 
to the waiting woman, and from the lady mayoress to the 
milliner and seamstress. And, in the end (as with all heroes 
of the picaresque novel), he undergoes a reformation of the 
spirit, marries and settles down to a life of respectability. 

While on the subject of “charlatans,” or “fakes,” it is 
interesting to note that several novelists after Defoe found 
it advantageous to use “deaf imposters” in their tales of ad¬ 
venture and intrigue. 

The picaresque novel was still the literary vogue when 
Tobias Smollett composed Peregrine Pickle in 1751. This novel 
features a veritable “rogues gallery” of characters, among them 
being Cadwallader Crabtree, a waspish and misanthropic old 
Welshman who assists the hero in his exposes of society’s 
fakes and hypocrites. Crabtree habitually feigns deafness so 
as to become master of the thousand gossips and secrets whis¬ 
pered daily without any suspicion of their being overheard. 
Deafness is thus humorously dealt with—and with profitable 
benefits to both the imposter and his freewheeling colleague. 

In the early stages of the 19th century, Sir Walter Scott 
was master of the historical romance. In The Talisman (1825), 
he unfolds the whole stirring tale of the great Crusade led by 
King Richard the Lionhearted, of the seige of Jerusalem, and 
his encounter with Saladin—the noble Moslem leader. In this 
story, Sir Kenneth of Scotland, who is really the Prince Royal, 
disguises himself as a Nubian deaf-mute slave in the service 
of King Richard. The king thus uses the deaf imposter as a 
spy to test the loyalty of his allies, whom he suspects are plot¬ 
ting a counterattack against Saladin, his true friend and ally. 
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After many exciting adventures and intrigues, Jerusalem is 
declared an “open city,” the Crusade is ended, and Richard 
reveals the true identity of the “deaf-mute slave.” As his 
reward, Sir Kenneth is finally allowed to marry his true love, 
Lady Edith Plantagenet, the king’s own cousin. 

A spy, impersonating the character of a deaf mute, is also 
used by Scott in a subsequent novel, Peverill of the Peak (1831). 
The story deals with the Puritan Rebellion led by Cromwell 
and the bitter conflict between the Cavaliers and the “Round- 
heads” or Puritan commoners. In the “cloak and dagger” 
mystery episodes, an Asiatic gypsy girl impersonates the deaf- 
mute character, Fenella, who functions as a spy for the Round- 
head sympathizer, Edward Christian. Actually, she is Christian’s 
daughter by an Eastern wife, but she is made to believe that 
she is the daughter of his martyred brother, William Christian. 
Fenella is an expert at feigning “deafness and dumbness”; she 
also reveals great empathy in perceiving the needless agony 
experienced by the hero, Peverill—a loyal Catholic and Cava¬ 
lier—and his faithful sweetheart, Alice Bridgenorth, whose 
family are loyal to the Puritan cause. This Romeo-Juliet type 
of plot furnishes the main interest of the novel, and Fenella s 
innate sense of decency and integrity leads her to betray her 
secret at the end—thus saving the life of Peverill and uniting 
the two suffering lovers. It also reflects the incomparable hu¬ 
manity and honesty of Sir Walter Scott who always brought 
out the nobility of thought and action in his leading characters. 
In his introduction to the novel, Scott notes that the character 
of Fenella “made a favourable impression on the public, yet 
was far from being original.” Actually, “the fine sketch of 
Mignon, in Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister's Lehrjahre, provided the 
idea for such a character.” 

As can be seen by the foregoing, although these imper¬ 
sonations of deaf mute characters are used solely as melo¬ 
dramatic devices for added humor, mystery or intrigue, it is 
heartening to find that these characterizations do not debase 
or ridicule the infirmity of deafness. This is the measure of 
good judgment and taste by great writers, and it further ex¬ 
plains why such novels have become literary classics. 

This truism is evident even when the deaf are character¬ 
ized as “freaks” or “grotesques,” or when their actions are 
depicted as highly improbable—which is to say, distortions of 
reality. One such example is The Prince of India by Lew Wal¬ 
lace, the celebrated author of Ben Hur. Published in 1893, after 
the success of Ben Hur, The Prince of India is a historical ro¬ 
mance in two volumes about the conflict between the Greeks 
and the Turks in the 15th century, when Constantinople fell 
to the Turks. The story itself, however, concerns the Prince of 
India, cast in the role of the legendary “Wandering Jew.” 

The epitome of occultism, the Prince of India cloaks his 
entire life in mystery. This is greatly enhanced by the way he 
surrounds himself with six bodyguards—all of whom are deaf. 
Only two of them, however, have important roles in the plot— 
Syama, the Prince’s trusted slave, and Nilo, a gigantic African 
king who left his native tribe to follow the footsteps of the 
“Wandering Jew.” There is no real clue as to why the Prince 
likes to acquire deaf-mutes as his disciples and bodyguards, 
the implication being that 1) he has a penchant for the exotic 
and strange; 2) he has great compassion for the oppressed and 
the deprived minority; 3) he can perform miracles and wonders 
in atonement for his long suffering sin of having participated 
in the crucifixion of Christ centuries before. 

In the course of their adventures, Nilo saves Lael, a Jewess 
adopted by the Prince, from a Greek attacker; he also saves 
the life of Sergius, a Russian monk in love with Lael, from 
certain death in the arena when he bravely faces a lion, 
armed only with a short sword and net. This superhuman feat 
so impresses the Emperor of Constantinople that he frees 
Sergius. 

Sergius is suspicious of the Prince for adopting the Jewess 
he loves. Lael gladly offers an explanation, yet confesses her 
own wonder of the Prince’s mysterious ways: 

“. . . and what is the strangest to me, Sergius—his do¬ 
mestics are all deaf and dumb.” 

“Impossible!’ 

“Nothing appears impossible to him.” 

“How does he communicate to them?” 


“They catch the meaning of the motions of his lips. He 
says that signs are too slow and uncertain for close ex¬ 
planations.” 

“Still, he must resort to some language.” 

“Oh, yes, the Greek.” 

“But if they have something (important) to impart to him?” 

“It is theirs to obey, and pantomime seems sufficient to con¬ 
vey the little they have to return to him ... If the matter 
be complex, he resorts to the lip-speech, which he could not 
teach without first being proficient in himself.” 

Despite such distortions of reality—all of which are un¬ 
doubtedly necessary in maintaining the aura of mystery that 
pervades the novel—it is noteworthy that Wallace depicts these 
deaf-mutes as courageous, noble and trustworthy in character. 

The 19th century idealized the innate goodness of man, 
his capacity for love and compassion, his obligation to help 
others less fortunate than himself. As William Wordsworth, the 
poet and spokesman of the Romantic Era, so aptly expressed it: 
“Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears; 

To me, the meanest flower that grows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

These are the great themes of its classics in poetry and prose, 
and they are eloquently manifest in the education of the deaf 
in Europe and America. For it was in the 19th century that 
society evinced a genuine and a humanitarian interest in the 
deaf, such that great progress was made in regard to their 
education and welfare. 

This spirit and sentiment is reflected in the work of some 
of the greatest writers of the time: Wilkie Collins and Charles 
Dickens. 

In an early work, Hide and Seek, Collins was in the process 
of developing the mystery novel—later to be perfected in such 
classics as The Woman in White and The Moonstone. Published 
in 1861, Hide and Seek unravels the mystery of an illegitimate 
girl’s parentage. As the result of an accident as a child per¬ 
former in a circus, the heroine becomes deaf and mute. She 
is adopted by a compassionate artist whose wife is bedridden 
by an incurable malady. 

In the first half of the novel, Collins invades the realm of 
domestic fiction, reserving the detection of the heroine’s true 
identity for the second half. The first half is of particular 
interest in that it focuses on the education and rehabilitation 
of the deaf-mute heroine. With convincing realism, Collins 
describes the sound medical advice and counseling given after 
the girl’s onset of deafness. Her benefactors are told that 
she will prosper in an environment free from tension and com¬ 
plete with love and security; that her acquisition of language, 
rather than speech, is of paramount importance toward her 
educational progress and social adjustment; and that these 
goals can be best achieved through habitual and persistent 
involvement in communication, in domestic affairs, and in 
relating these learning experiences with real-life activities and 
interests. 

Thus, the deaf-mute’s bedridden foster mother becomes her 
teacher and confidant. She learns her ABC’s via “the natural 
method” of learning the alphabet and building up words, phrases, 
sentences by imitation, repetition and association. Her constant 
companion is a little chalkboard or slate which is attached to 
her waistband, and she thus is able to communicate as swiftly 
and fluently as one might do with pad and pencil. The great 
benefit of this graphic method of communication is that she 
can visualize the spelling of words and the syntax of language. 
In addition, her own mistakes can be instantly spotted, erased 
and substituted with the correct form. 

In one of the many footnotes that enhance the novel, Col¬ 
lins maintains that “this work pioneers the attempt to draw 
the character of a deaf-mute simply and exactly after nature.” 
He further states that it is an attempt “to show the moral 
purpose” of exhibiting “the better parts of human nature” and 
so reveal “with what patience and cheerfulness the heavier 
bodily afflictions of humanity are borne, for the most part, 
by those afflicted; and also to note what elements of kindness 
and gentleness the spectacle of these afflictions constantly 
develops in the persons of the little circle by which the sufferer 
is surrounded.” 
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The deaf-mute heroine is thus depicted as a lovely and 
intelligent woman, possessing a lively personality and imagina¬ 
tion, and keenly sensitive to beauty and art. In a subsequent 
footnote, Collins makes the admission that he drew ideas and 
inspiration for his character from a deaf-mute contemporary— 
Dr. John Kitto, renowned as a Biblical scholar, poet and essayist. 

Charles Dickens was a close friend of Wilkie Collins This 
may explain the appearance of a deaf-mute in one of his 
Christmas Stories, entitled “Dr. Marigold’’ (1900). One of 
Dickens’ most lovable characters, Dr. Marigold is a bluff and 
boisterous circus “barker” with a heart of gold (the type later 
made famous on film by W. C. Fields). It is the story of how 
he endures the sham trade of “Cheap Jacks,” the joys and 
sorrows of carnival life, the tragic death of Sophy, his retarded 
daughter who was victimized by his unsettled wife, her own 
sudden ending and his subsequent adoption of a deaf and dumb 
waif—whom he names “Sophy.” 

What makes the story particularly appealing is the account 
ol his devoted attention to the education and happiness of his 
adopted deaf-mute daughter. Taking his cue from Collins’ 
heroine, Dickens also describes Sophy’s acquisition of language 
via “the natural method.” Dr. Marigold even builds a “Library 
Cart for Sophy. Partitioning off half of their traveling covered 
wagon which serves as a home, he installs a desk and chair, 
a corner bookcase, and fills up the shelves with hundreds of 
books attractively bound in various colors. Thus, Sophy is en¬ 
couraged to develop the reading habit and eventually she ac¬ 
quires a large vocabulary. Her knowledge of syntax and idiom, 
however, is not fully developed. Dr. Marigold realizes this de¬ 
ficiency; he also knows that he doesn’t have the time needed 
to tutor her as he would like. Accordingly, he saves his money, 
and eventually sends Sophy to a private school for the deaf 
for two years. Upon her return at eighteen years of age, she 
is a lovely and intelligent woman—and she can now carry on 
a fluent conversation by method of lipreading. She does not 
express herself by speech, however, and this prompts Mari¬ 
gold to work at developing the art of lipreading until he is 
almost as proficient as his daughter. 

It is interesting to note that both Collins and Dickens were 
most honest and realistic in reflecting the attitudes of society 
toward the deaf and the prevailing method of educating the 
deaf. This stressed the importance of learning to read and 
write as a means of developing language skills. Significantly 
society itself did not expect the deaf “to speak their own lan¬ 
guage.” Oriented as they were to the written and the printed 
word, people in the 19th century could easily accommodate 
the deaf and communicate with them by method of pad and 
pencil. It is only in the 20th century, when so much stress is 
put on oral communication, that the average person (who should 
be even more literate than his 19th century forebear) finds it 
both inconvenient and embarrassing to communicate fluently 
with the deaf by pad and pencil. All of which serves to under¬ 
score the increasing torment and isolation of the deaf in a 
world dominated by the telephone, the radio, talking pictures 
and television. 

Indeed, this could very well be the theme of a tragic drama 
written by Eugene O’Neill in 1913, entitled “Warnings.” The 
tragic figure in this play is James Knapp, the wireless operator 
ol the S.S. Empress, who is being victimized by a severe hear¬ 
ing loss. 

Early in the play, we learn that the Knapp family is barely 
making ends meet and that they are counting heavily on the 
next pay check which the father will bring home after his 
next voyage. We also learn that he has spent quite a few dol¬ 
lars on visits to the doctor in an attempt to diagnose his hear¬ 
ing impairment. In a moving scene, just before he leaves 
home, he tells his wife that he should quit his job rather than 
risk the possibility of jeopardizing the lives of all the people 
who will cruise on the Empress. His wife, however, reminds 
him of their poverty; she also reminds him of how she has 
slaved to patch worn out clothes and to try and keep up a 
respectable home. In desperation, Knapp leaves home for his 
tour of duty, saying: 

“For God’s sake let me alone! I’ll go! I’ll go! But this 
is going to be my last trip. I got to do the right thing!” 
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The next scene of action finds Knapp in the wireless room 
of the ocean liner. The ship has just hit a sunken derelict and 
it is listing heavily. The Captain enters for the third time and 
asks il any response has come from their SOS message. 
Nervous and bewildered, Knapp repeatedly answers: “I haven’t 

n? rd r 3 . thing ’ sir ” Final| .V. the Captain becomes infuriated 
After firing a volley of questions at Knapp and receiving no 
answer he grabs the man roughly by the shoulder: “Did you 
hear what I said? Dammit, answer my question!” His lips 
trembling, Knapp replies: “No, sir.” “What?” roars the Cap¬ 
tain—and then he shouts into the earphones which Knapp has 
un? r lls ears: . “Say something, can’t you? Are you deaf? 
When Knapp recoils in fear and still makes no answer the 
Captain grabs hold of the earphones and jerks them off the 
operator s ears. “Now! Answer me! What in hell’s the matter 
with you. At that moment, Knapp breaks down. He puts 
nis lace in his arms and weeps hysterically: 

“Oh my God! It’s come! I can’t hear a word you say 
I can t hear anything! Oh, I should have told you sir 
before we started-but we’re so poor ... I was going to 
make this one more trip ... Oh, God, who would have 
dreamt this could have happened at such a time! I’m not 

a bad man, Captain. And now I’m deaf—stone deaf!” 

Cursing his luck, the Captain gets another man with some 

the wireless - In time, they learn that 
the Verdar.-the ship which they had been trying to contact-is 
over 100 miles away and that it had been trying to communi- 
cate with the Empress for a long time, but without success. 
Worse still, the Verdari had repeatedly sent messages, warn- 
ln £ Express about the location of the sunken derelict 
which had been sighted several days before. 

In a rage, the Captain goes to strike Knapp, but he sud¬ 
denly restrains himself. Instead, he tells the substitute radio¬ 
man to hand Knapp the message of “Warning” which they 
just received from the Verdari. Then he orders the lifeboats 
launched and prepares to evacuate the sinking ship. 

The final scene finds Knapp all alone in the radio room 
reading the fateful “warning” from the Verdari. His face be¬ 
comes white with horror: 

“God! It’s my fault then! It’s my fault!” Suddenly he 
reacts and staggers weakly to his feet: “What if the ship 
is lost?” He looks through the porthole and sees where 
they are lowering the boats. With a despairing cry he 
staggers toward the desk and pulls out a revolver from 
the drawer: “She is lost! She is lost!” He presses the 
gun against his temple; there is a sharp report—and Knapp 
falls forward on his face, on the floor before his radio 
instrument. 

In many ways, O’Neill’s depiction of the loneliness, the 
isolation and the frustration experienced by the deaf in a world 
committed to oral communication foreshadowed the increasing 
° f deaf charac ters in the fiction and drama of 
the 20th century. This is particularly evident in the work of its 
most serious writers. Furthermore, it is most significant that 
the great majority of these writers have depicted the deaf as 
symbols, not types. In other words, they have acutely sensed 
the deepening well of loneliness that exists in the soul of mod- 
ern man, and his gradual withdrawal and alienation from so- 
cie y. y relating the eternal need of the deaf to express 
themselves and feel wanted by their fellowmen, the modern 
writer will often use deaf characters to symbolize the large 
and universal problems of everyman. 

As one writer has commented on this tendency in modern 
literature: 

Ihere is a marked concern for abnormal or heightened 
psychological states. Characters frequently deviate widely 
m the direction of grotesque, twisted or alienated person¬ 
alities. Often the physical appearance will symbolize the 
inner state . . . Similarly there is a disposition toward fear 
horror, terror, insecurity and the failure of love.”* 

A vivid illustration of this approach is Carson McCullers’ 
^ re ?r nove1 ’ The Heart ,s a Lonely Hunter (1940). The title 
itself is most significant. It is the theme of isolation, of lone- 
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liness and longing, which reflect the breakdown of communi¬ 
cation in modern society. John Singer, the deaf-mute character 
and protagonist of the novel, symbolizes the plight of all men. 
His experience is reflected in the lives of four other major 
characters who are drawn toward the deaf-mute at various 
times—Biff Brannon, Mick Kelly, Jake Blount and Dr. Copeland. 

Each of these characters, in turn, symbolizes the problems 
of the type he represents. Biff Bramipn, the tavernkeeper, is 
unhappily married and he seems to find some consolation for 
this loss in sympathizing with cripples and “sick people.’’ Mick 
Kelly is the perennial teenage adolescent whose ambitions to 
become an opera star and live in the world of music receive 
neither sympathy nor understanding from her dull and un¬ 
imaginative parents. Jake Blount, a frustrated Socialist, finds 
escape and solace in the small town and in alcohol. Dr. Cope¬ 
land, the Negro idealist and advocate of protest by non-violence, 
can neither inspire his own race to better their standards of 
living nor interest the whites in relieving themselves of their 
“burden.” 

Even John Singer has his problems. His best friend, a 
corpulent and ignorant deaf-mute, has been sent away to the 
state insane asylum. This leaves Singer both desolate and 
more inarticulate than ever, since he cannot even communicate 
by means of the language of signs. However, he can still look 
forward to an occasional visit to his friend in the asylum, even 
though the distance is great and involves a long and lonely 

train ride. j A 

One by one, each of these characters is attracted to the 
deaf-mute. Because he is deaf and mute, they find a cor¬ 
responding sense of isolation and separation from society. They 
also experience a great relief in purging themselves of their 
individual tensions and longings during those intervals when 
they visit Singer in his boarding house room. Although the 
deaf-mute cannot understand a word, he has great sensitivity 
and empathy, and he “listens” most solicitously and with 
smiling commiseration. His own “catharsis,” or release from 
tension, occurs whenever he gets to visit his deaf friend in the 
asylum. Only then does Singer take his hands from out of 
his pockets and express himself as eloquently and as passion¬ 
ately as a songbird. 

The day comes, however, when Singer learns that his 
friend had died. His desolation and isolation is now complete, 
and he prepares for the final withdrawal. Returning to his 
room, he takes up a gun and kills himself. 

Upon learning of Singer’s death, each of the four charac¬ 
ters senses a corresponding loss. Each one symbolizes the 
loneliness of the human heart and its perpetual yearning for 
love, and understanding, and self-expression. 

An even more vivid example of how deaf characters are 
made to symbolize the dilemma of modern man is evidenced in 
The Chairs, a tragic farce by Eugene Ionescu (1951). Repre¬ 
senting the new movement toward the “Theatre of the Absurd, 
The Chairs fully exploits each and all of its many incongruities— 
the use of “grotesques,” startling and unusual stage effects, 
and surrealistic scenes—all for the purpose of accentuating the 
utter futility of man’s attempt to communicate meaningfully, 
and the uselessness of his existence. 

Briefly, the situation of the play involves an Old Man and 
an Old Woman who live in an island home. Theirs has been 
a lonely and a mediocre life, and the time has come when 
the Old Man prepares to die. However, he has something of 
great importance to say before passing on, and he will do so in 
‘‘a blaze of glory” to make up for all his years of mediocrity. 
Accordingly, he invites the whole township of men and women 
to hear the great message. 

One by one the guests arrive—each one invisible to the 
audience. However, as the Old Man introduces them by name, 
he brings out a chair for each guest—until the whole stage is 
cluttered with chairs. In a gay mood, the old couple warms 
up to the occasion by chatting with their guests—inquiring 
about their health, family, business—and then the Old Man 
announces that an important message will be heard. At that 
particular moment, the Old Couple leap out the open window 
into the sea of oblivion. This leaves only the Orator on stage— 
the last guest to arrive. What follows gives dramatic impact 
to the theme of the play. 
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The Orator faces the rows of empty chairs and gestures to 
the invisible guests that he is deaf and dumb. He tries to 

convey his meaning in sign language, but his cause is hopeless. 

In desperation, he tried to resort to speech, but this only re¬ 
sults in the harsh and guttural sounds of a deaf-mute: 

“He, mme, mm, mm, Ju, gou, hou, hou. Heu, heu, gu, 

gou, gueue . . .” Failing again, he has an idea. Taking a 

piece of chalk out of his pocket, he writes on the blackboard: 
ANGEL FOOD 

After several repeated attempts at using signs and speech 
prove useless, the Orator writes on the blackboard: 

_A A D I E U -ADIEU J\PA 
Then, bowing ceremoniously to the invisible crowd, the deaf- 
mute’ exits. Only the empty chairs are visible on stage as 

the curtain falls. 

It has often been said, and most truthfully, that “Speech 
is Silver but Silence is Gold.” This truism is reflected in the 
work of quite a few modern day writers of fiction, and it is 
but natural that some should use the image of deafness to 
symbolize their theme. Probably the best example of this 
statement, which is expressed in the most oblique manner of 
modern fiction, occurs in that best selling novel by J. D. Sal¬ 
inger, The Catcher In The Rye (1951). 

In his psychological study of Holden Caulfield, an idealistic 
teenage rebel, Salinger presents us with a sort of modern-day 
version of Huckleberry Finn. Near the end of the novel, young 
Holden Caulfield gets fed up with the life he is leading and 
goes for a long walk up Fifth Avenue, New York City. He is 
absorbed in thought, which comes to us via the “stream of 
consciousness” that makes this novel so realistic to our own 
experience. 

Holden Caulfield finally decides to “run away from it all”— 
leave home and start hitchhiking his way out West until he gets 
to a nice place “where it was very pretty and sunny and where 
nobody’d know me and I’d get a job. It doesn’t matter what 
kind of job, “just so people didn’t know me and I didn’t know 
anybody. 

To insure complete oblivion and peace of mind, Caulfield 
says: 

“I’d pretend I was one of those deaf-mutes. That way, 

I wouldn’t have to have any goddam stupid useless con¬ 
versations with anybody. If anybody wanted to tell me 
something, they’d have to write it on a piece of paper and 
shove it over to me. They’d get bored as hell doing that 
after a while, and then I’d be through having conversations 
for the rest of my life. Everybody’d think I was just a 
poor deaf-mute bastard and they’d leave me alone.” 
Caulfield further reasons that he would save his money 
while working at a filling station until he was able to build 
a little cabin somewhere, and live happily ever after. He’d 
build it “right near the woods, but not in them, because I’d 
want it to be sunny as hell all the time.” Thus would he find 
his “place in the sun” and become completely independent. 
And, later on, he says: 

“ if I wanted to get married or something, I d meet 
this beautiful girl that was also a deaf-mute and we’d get 
married. She’d come and live in my cabin with me, and 
if she wanted to say anything to me, she’d have to write 
it on a goddam piece of paper, like everybody else. If we 
had any children, we’d hide them somewhere. We could 
buy them a lot of books and teach them how to read and 
write by ourselves.” 

The farther he walks up Fifth Avenue and views “the 
madding crowd” and the crass materialism that surrounds 
him the greater grows his revulsion of all that is sordid and 
false in our day and age. By yearning to “go West,” he wants 
to make a clean, fresh start in life. And the values of solitude, 
innocence truth and beauty are symbolized by his dream cabin 
at the edge of the woods and by pretending to be a deaf-mute. 
Even the pad and pencil become symbolic of the most artless 
and unaffected method of communication with society. There 
is a classic simplicity in expressing oneself with pad and 
pencil, and happiness is a deaf-mute in the blissful solitude 
of a Western “Walden.” 
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Undoubtedly, Salinger saw some connection between “the 
population explosion” and the breakdown of communication in 
modern society. The point might well be argued by social 
historians of the future, and they might justifiably include the 
insidious effects of “noise pollution” upon our social sanity. 
Whatever the case, Salinger imbues the theme of deafness with 
deeper meaning in a subsequent story, Raise High the Roof- 
beam, Carpenters (1963). 

In this work, the narrator, named Buddy, has just come 
off a hospital bed while serving in the Army. He receives a 
letter from his sister which brings the sudden news that their 
eldest brother, Seymour, is going to be married. The news is 
most unsettling. Not only does it come at a time when Buddy 
is quite unfit to celebrate the occasion, but he also learns that 
his sister can’t be present at the wedding and that he is ex¬ 
pected to take her place. Worse still, she does not approve 
of the bride-to-be nor of the bride’s family. 

Shortly afterwards, we find Buddy stuck in a taxicab with 
the bride’s relation on their way to the wedding. To compound 
matters, the day is unbearably hot and they are held up by a 
big parade on Madison Avenue, New York City. During the 
long “moment of truth” while waiting for the parade to pass, 
Buddy confirms his sister’s dislike for the bride’s family. This 
is heightened when they lose their way to the wedding and 
Seymour becomes the target of much verbal abuse. Before 
the quarrel erupts into a family feud, Buddy offers to make 
a phone call for help and to cool off with a nice cold drink 
somewhere. 

At this moment, he discovers an unexpected friend and 
ally in the person of the bride’s father’s uncle—an unobstrusive 
little old man who is deaf and mute. The latter is smoking 
a big cigar and seems to be at peace with the world. 

Eagerly, Buddy writes on a sheet of paper: “We’re being 
help up indefinitely by the parade. We’re going to find a phone 
and have a cold drink somewhere. Will you join us?” The 
message is handed to the tiny gentleman: 

“He read it, grinning, and then looked at me and wagged 
his head up and down several times vehemently. I thought 
for an instant that this was the full and perfectly eloquent 
extent to his reply, but he suddenly motioned to me with 
his head, and I gathered that he wanted me to pass my 
pad and pencil. I did so . . . The old man adjusted the 

pad and pencil in his lap with the greatest care, then sat 
for a moment, pencil poised, in obvious concentration, 

his grin diminished only a very trifle. Then the pencil be¬ 
gan, very steadily, to move. An “i” was dotted. And then 
both pad and pencil were returned to me, with a marvelous¬ 
ly cordial extra wag of the head. He had written, in letters 
that had not quite jelled yet, the single word, “Delighted.” 
The Matron of Honor, reading over my shoulder, gave a 
sound faintly like a snort, but I quickly looked over at the 

great writer and tried to show by my expression that all 

of us in the car knew a poem when we saw one, and were 
grateful.” 

Unable to find an open restaurant because of the big pa¬ 
rade, they all go to Buddy’s apartment which happens to be 
located nearby. Once inside, Buddy busies himself with serving 
drinks to the guests. However, this only loosens their tongues 
and raises the volume of biting gossip about his brother, Sey¬ 
mour. 

Buddy’s only comfort is the sight of the tiny old deaf-mute: 
“He was ensconced in my dead Boston bull’s old chair. His 
tiny legs were crossed, his hair was combed, his gravy 
stain was as arresting as ever, and—lo and behold—his 
cigar was lighted. We greeted each other even more ex¬ 
travagantly than usual, as though these intermittent sep¬ 
arations were suddenly too long and unnecessary for either 
of us to bear with.” 

Eventually, they learn via phone call that the bridegroom, 
Seymour, had suddenly decided to call off the wedding cere¬ 
mony and that he has eloped with the bride. The wedding 
reception, however, is proceeding as scheduled at the downtown 
hotel. The group promptly decides to take in the wedding re¬ 
ception. That is, all except Buddy and his silent partner. 
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They celebrate their new found peace and quiet by fixing 
themselves another drink. As Buddy gradually unwinds, he 
takes the deaf-mute into his confidence and defends Seymour’s 
seeming aberrations of behavior—past and present. As he 
recounts the episodes of Seymour’s past, he notes that his deaf 
companion never once disputes him. 

“The contrary. He grinned at me encouragingly, as though 
anything further I had to say on the subject could go down 
as the absolute truth with him.” 

Feeling doubly blessed by his escape from the bride’s 
relations and by the happy circumstance that brought about 
his acquaintance with the bride’s father’s uncle, Buddy falls 
asleep on the couch. When he finally awakens, it is late in the 
afternoon. He looks around and discovers that he is left alone: 
“My last guest had evidently let himself out of the apart¬ 
ment. Only his empty glass, and his cigar end in the 
pewter ashtray, indicated that he had ever existed. I still 
rather think his cigar end should have been forwarded on 
to Seymour, the usual run of wedding gifts being what it 
is. Just the cigar, in a small, nice box. Possibly with a 
blank sheet of paper enclosed, by way of explanation.” 

It is obvious that Salinger has once again used a deaf- 
mute character to illustrate the ideal of silence and the bliss¬ 
ful ignorance of those who are immune to the “sound and fury” 
of our modern temper. The irony of the matter, however, is 
not in the fact that the image of the deaf comes out so favor¬ 
ably. Rather, it only underscores the truths that all this is 
merely wishful thinking, that Life itself is still a fiction in¬ 
volving appearance and reality, and that, in actuality, there 
is a striking similarity in the problems of the deaf and the 
dilemma of modern man. 

These truths are brought into a clearer focus in a recent 
work of fiction by Joanne Greenberg entitled, In This Sign 
(1970). It is one of the few novels in which deaf characters play 
the major roles. Indeed, it goes even further inasmuch as it 
tries to reproduce the language and idiom of the illiterate deaf 
by method of the stream of consciousness techniques which 
plumbs the depths of their inner thoughts and feelings and which 
vividly accentuates their problems of communication. 

The setting of the novel is in an unnamed city, somewhere 
in northern New York State. The main characters, Abel and 
Janice Ryder, are secretly married while attending a state 
school for the deaf. When the news becomes public, they are 
asked to leave, and the story of their life begins when they 
enter the great, Unknown World of the Hearing. 

They take an immediate plunge into the slough of poverty 
and despondency because of a rash act of ignorance by Abel. 
Unable to resist the lure of a shiny new 1919 Pierce Arrow, he 
buys the car with a small down payment, not realizing the 
huge debt he has incurred by assuming the balance. After a 
frightening experience, of driving the car and wrecking it, he 
sells it to the first “slicker” he encounters “for more money 
than he paid for it.” Soon, Abel is brought to court, when he 
and Janice first face up to the realities of life—and the conse¬ 
quence of their illiteracy. 

Through an interpreter, they learn that their debt to the 
car dealer adds up to $6,000. In order to pay this debt, and 
the interest involved, Abel’s monthly wages as an apprentice 
printer will be garnisheed by his employer for a period of 20 
years. This harsh experience in an unfeeling courtroom is 
grief enough, but Abel comes in for a greater shock when the 
interpreter suddenly berates his ignorance: 

Comstock’s hands flew with his words: “You damned fool 
. . . You’ll be out begging in the street before winter is 
over, with a sign on your shirt!” His Sign was almost too 
quick to understand. “Hearing will pity you because 
they’re stupid and they pity all Deaf, so you’ll beg and 
all the Deaf will be pitied. Why did you come here and 
make trouble? People who work hard and never owed a 
cent will be called Deafie and be laughed at and taken ad¬ 
vantage of because of you!” 

The life style of Abel and Janice Ryder for most of the 
next 20 years is one of abject squalor and misery as they exist 
merely -to pay off the debt. Yet, and in a manner reminiscent 
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of the characters in DeMaupassant’s “The Necklace,” they 
doggedly face up to this task. Indeed, the chronicle of how 
they persevere not only reflects the American spirit but it 
also underscores those unsung virtues of our minority groups 
and “second citizens” who have been unjustly victimized for 
being ignorant, or different, or unable to express themselves 
“like others.” 

These are some of the underlying themes of Greenberg’s 
novel, and they often surface by method of flashbacks into the 
past. Although she is consistently objective and unsentimental, 
Greenberg nevertheless makes a strong point against a rigid 
and inflexible school system that will not provide for the indi¬ 
vidual needs of the slow learning or exceptional child. In Abel’s 
case, it involved his inability to progress in the school for the 
deaf because he could not learn to lipread and speak. His 
individual plight is revealed via the flow of consciousness which 
recalls a typical school day: 

Everyone was sitting at the row of desks that filled the 
room, and at the front, facing the wrong way, was the 
desk at which the woman sat, against the children. Her 
mouth was speaking and there was something “Aaa.” He 
quickly took off his hat because he thought he understood 
“hat,” but the whole room rose, big and small. Backs 
were to him, blocking him from the woman’s mouth. Sud¬ 
denly, they all sat down again . . . Time-time. Years . . . 
His row he learned, was: Woman’s teeth on Up, roll, teeth- 
smile-top-and-bottom. When he saw that lip-thing begin¬ 
ning, he swept the room, hoping to see, to anticipate, to 
know, to do, quickly, before he should be punished or 
laughed at. 

This human longing to communicate and to feel wanted had 
attracted him to Janice, who is proficient in the language of 
signs. It also explains why they are unnaturally possessive in 
rearing their normal hearing daughter, Margaret, who literally 
endures the sufferings of a “Griselda” in serving as their only 
link with the world of Hearing. As the sole interpreter for her 
illiterate parents, moreover, Margaret actually experiences a 
severe language retardation, and her story of loneliness and 
desire for natural self-expression parallels that of her deaf 
parents. 

The story of how Margaret perseveres is also a reflection 
of her parents’ virtues. Shortly after Pearl Harbor and the 
declaration of war, she falls in love with an intelligent and 
sensible soldier, and they marry. Naturally, this shakes the 
very foundations of the small, silent world of her parents. For 
the first time now, Abel and Janice find it necessary to live 
without Margaret; they must also learn to widen their social 
interaction so as to include Margaret’s husband and her in-laws. 

Abel and Janice never quite manage to make a complete 
social adjustment, so ingrained are the habits of years and 
so great the communication barrier between the Deaf-Hearing. 
Nevertheless, there are occasions when Abel surprises even 
Margaret, such as at the time when her parents invite her 
in-laws to their home. After dinner, Abel rises to make a toast 
and he asks Margaret to interpret: 

Margaret saw and tried to catch her mother’s eye. The 
Anglins were looking a little terrified . . . There was a 
minute of waiting and then he began to speak to them, 
his Sign slow, balanced and precise. Margaret watched in 
amazement, translating automatically but unable to convey 
the difference between his ordinary speech and this haunt¬ 
ing and evocative flow of language. The Signs were formal 
and complete and they had a grace and subtlety that she 
had never seen . . . For whom was this being made, all 
this secret eloquence, if not for her alone? “My father 
wishes to say—he says—he has heard that on important 
holidays it is correct for a man to say over his drink what 
he wishes for the people who are close to him—who are in 
his thoughts ...” She found that her face was contorted 
with the effort of trying to bring to them the cadence of 
his words and their quality of yearning. “When Hearing 
have a child and she grows to be a woman and is married, 
father—mother—the parents cry at the wedding because 
she is leaving them and they know they will be lonely 
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for her. When Deaf have such a child, a Hearing child, she 
grows up in the Hearing world, and when she is married, 
father and mother do not cry. When the Hearing child 
leaves the house of the Deaf, their mouths are also taken 
away from them and their ears are taken away and the 
child also, whom they love. For this, tears are not enough. 

So they sit in the darkness ...” 

With the war, there came the winds of changing fortune. 
The virtues of perseverance, hard-working habits and manual 
dexterity bring some measure of prosperity and renown to Abel 
and Janice. They finally pay off the debt for the car; they 
buy a home in the suburbs; they are promoted to positions of 
responsibility on the job. It is somewhat ironic that it takes a 
war and the decimation of the “able-bodied labor ranks” to 
recognize the capabilities of the deaf, but such are the facts 
of life. 

It is equally ironic that it is not Margaret but her own 
son, Marshall, who best learns to understand the sufferings of 
her parents and man’s inhumanity to man. When Marshall 
grows to manhood, he leaves college and journeys through the 
deep South where he joins the Civil Rights Movement to bring 
equal opportunities to the Negro. In a letter to his parents, 
Marshall states his rationale for leaving home and college: 

“. . . In setting up the Freedom Schools and giving assist¬ 
ance and advice to the small local Black Churches, we are 
hoping to bring these forgotten people into modern society. 
These beautiful people have been silent for too long. Now 
they are crying out, and America must be taught to heed 
them ... So I know you will be glad for me, and will 
have greater sympathy for this work than the average 
middle class person. Sharing your problems and humilia¬ 
tions has made me sensitive to suffering ...” 

The final irony, however, is in the fact that the young 
idealist journeyed to the deep South to champion a cause when 
he might have found a greater need for his services in the 
home of his grandparents—who represent the loneliest of all 
disadvantaged peoples. This is Abel’s reaction after Margaret 
interprets his grandson’s letter: 

“So the poor need!” Abel said, “Then—the hand trembled 
and then cut like a curse—“I am the poor! I need! Do 
you tell him to look far away, to see with his good eyes 
all the way to—to—” and he broke the Indian name of 
the town to pieces in his hands—“when Poor is here! We 
are the Poor! . . . Not poor in money, I know it, I know it, 
not in money—poor in—in World-thing, to do, to say, to 
know! In the World!” 

This is the theme of In This Sign, and although the title 
is elliptic, its meaning becomes clear: “In this sign thou shalt 
conquer.” Or, to put it differently—to communicate freely is 
to be wholly understood. And, one might add, to feel that 
somebody cares. 

It might well apply to Everyman, especially in an age 
like ours, dominated by the pressures of modern technology 
and overpopulation. Accordingly, it should not be surprising 
to find an increasing appearance of deaf characters in modern 
fiction and drama. For the paradox of our time is that, in 
the midst of our greatest achievement in methods of communi¬ 
cation and mass media, there is a striking similarity in the 
problems of the deaf and the dilemma of modern man. 
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Schools For The Deaf Felt Civil War Impact 


The period of America’s history em¬ 
bracing the four years after 1861, when 
the Civil War raged, marked a period 
of uncertainty in the education of the 
deaf in certain institutions, notably those 
of the South. 

Reports of these institutions for that 
period reveal that they were treated with 
respect by both the opposing forces. This 
was, indeed, perhaps the most graphic 
illustration of the protection by the “di¬ 
vine hand of Providence.” Inasmuch as 
early reports of institutions for the deaf 
(and dumb) were liberally sprinkled with 
reference to the “divine Benefactor” by 
those entrusted with the task of making 
the reports, it may safely be said that 
their pious nature paid dividends. 

At the onset of the War Between the 
States, the Annals of the Deaf (and Dumb) 
suspended publication with the June 1861 
issue and did not resume until Septem¬ 
ber 1868. The Sixth Convention of the 
American Instructors of the Deaf (and 
Dumb) that was to have been held in 
1861 was postponed indefinitely. The con¬ 
vention resumed with a meeting in May 
1868 in the library of the Columbia Insti¬ 
tution for the Deaf (and Dumb) in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

The notice of the postponement of 
the convention ended with the hope 
“that the great contest then being waged 
might have an issue such that the bonds 
of fraternal feeling, and friendly inter¬ 
course, and cooperation between the in¬ 
stitutions for the deaf (and dumb) 
throughout the land be not severed, nor 
weakened.” 

Events and happenings that are re¬ 
corded here and there in various early 
documents and reports seem to bear 
witness to the hopes expressed in the 
notice of postponement of the conven¬ 
tion. 

Institutions for the deaf (and dumb) 
in the North were the least affected, na¬ 
turally. Let us look at the situation in 
New York State. That the deaf of those 
times were fully aware of what was hap¬ 
pening is reflected in the 1862 valedictory 
address delivered at the New York In¬ 
stitution for the Instruction of the Deaf 
(and Dumb) by David Ray Tillinghast. 

“Our beloved country,” he said, “once 
rejoicing in the blessings of peace and 
liberty, is now convulsed by a great civil 
war whose magnitude and results can be 
fully seen only by our children’s chil¬ 
dren.” 

Two years later, in 1864, Principal Har¬ 
vey P. Peet of this institution wrote in 
his report: 

“In times like these, when so great a 
part of the wealth and energy of the 
nation is absorbed in the dreadful con¬ 
flict for the national existence and unity, 
it is pleasant to contemplate a work of 
pure beneficence like that of enlightening 
and elevating the once smitten and de- 
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graded deaf (and dumb). Most cheer¬ 
ing is the reflection, that notwithstand¬ 
ing all our lavish expenditure in war, we 
still do not want the means to sustain 
our institution of learning and benevo¬ 
lence.” 

These two excerpts from speeches and 
writings of the times give a vivid in¬ 
sight into the dedication and devotion of 
the deaf and those engaged in their edu¬ 
cation; however, in some states conditions 
were not so favorable. Let us look into 
some places that felt the effect of the 
war more than others. 

In June 1861, the Virginia institution 
was forced to give up many of its valu¬ 
able officers and its buildings were taken 
over by military authorities of the Con¬ 
federate States on June 19, 1861, without 
the consent of the governor, to be used as 
a general military hospital. The next day 
the pupils and professors living in the 
institution were transferred to the Vir¬ 
ginia Female Institution in Staunton, 
Virginia. 

These arrangements continued uninter¬ 
rupted until the latter part of the spring 
of 1864, when Staunton was occupied by 
United States troops. In May 1865, the 
United States officers in command per¬ 
mitted the pupils and staff to return to 
their original buildings and to take pos¬ 
session of all buildings except those 
needed for hospital purposes. The Vir¬ 
ginia institution resumed operation with¬ 
out the services of a board of directors, 
the incumbent board having resigned 
believing that they had no right to act 
after the surrender of the Confederate 
armies. A new board was promptly ap¬ 
pointed by the governor. 

In North Carolina the institution fared 
a little better during the war. The legis¬ 
lature and executive officers of the state, 
and the Confederate officers on duty in 
the state, rendered all assistance in their 
power toward procuring the necessary 
supplies of provisions, clothing, etc., for 
the support of the institution during the 
continuance of the war. Soon after the 
close of the war, however, the stock of 
provisions became exhausted and there 
were no funds to purchase more. Upon a 
statement of the fact being made to Ma¬ 
jor General J. M. Schoffield, then com¬ 
manding the Department of North Caro¬ 
lina (for the United States) he ordered 
the Commissary Department to issue such 
rations as would be necessary for the 
support of the institution. Supplies drawn 
from this source until the organization of 
the state provisional government tided 
the institution over this critical period. 
The many acts of kindness received from 
the officers of the Federal Army, on duty 
in this department, since the close of the 
war, are acknowledged in future reports 
with special mention. 

Things were a little harder elsewhere. 
The schools in Tennessee, South Carolina, 


Mississippi and Louisiana were closed 
part of the time. The Tennessee School 
was used as a hospital at different times 
by both the Confederate and Union 
Armies. In Illinois a portion of the 
larger boys was withdrawn from school 
during the first few years of the 
war to supply the places of other mem¬ 
bers of their families who had enlisted 
in the army. 

The case of South Carolina is worthy of 
note. In the report of the faculty for 1864 
a deficit of $3,130 was listed. In an effort 
to alleviate conditions, the faculty re¬ 
quested, in 1863, that salaries not be in¬ 
creased. Further in this report we read: 
“The institution has successfully struggled 
through almost four years of the war, 
and shall it now succumb to the inaus¬ 
picious darkness of that hour which may 
be the precursor of the dawn? Shall it 
now be suspended for want of less than 
two thousand dollars in specie, or an 
amount not equal to the legal interest on 
the sum here invested in real estate, 
buildings, and appointments? Shall these 
pupils, who by their uniform attention to 
their studies and propriety of conduct . . . 
be scattered thence to be gathered to¬ 
gether, in all probability, no more? Shall 
the volume of the Holy Scriptures be 
closed once more and sealed to the deaf 
(and dumb)?” 

Pupils in the South Carolina School were 
sent home at the beginning of 1865 and 
returned in the fall of 1866. One year 
later (1867) the school closed again to 
reopen in the fall of 1869. Financial trou¬ 
bles was the cause of all this and it is 
noted that teachers in this school were 
not paid during one of these poverty strick¬ 
en years. 

Georgia apparently was hardest hit. The 
Annals of January 1869 (Vol. XIV No. 1) 
tell the following tale: 

“The annual appropriation (1861) was 
$8,000, a sum barely sufficient to meet 
the expenditures. Early in 1862, it became 
evident that without an increased ap¬ 
propriation, the exercises of the school 
must necessarily stop, as supplies of all 
kinds began to be scarce and high. Fail¬ 
ing to secure the requisite increase, the 
Trustees called a meeting in May, at 
which it was resolved to suspend indefi¬ 
nitely. 

“All the pupils with the exception of 
two orphan girls, were sent to their 
homes, the principal removed to Rich¬ 
mond, Virginia, and the Steward and 
family returned to their home in Augusta, 
Georgia. The Executive Committee then 
selected a family and placed it in the 
Institution, the primary object of which, 
was, the protection of the building, and 
a secondary object, the providing a home 
for the orphan girls mentioned above. 

“Somewhat later in the year, a portion 
of the bedding, table-ware, etc., was sold 
to Confederate authorities for hospital 
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purposes, and the proceeds devoted to 
the support of the two girls. 

“In 1864 unoccupied portions of the main 
building were taken by a cavalry com¬ 
mand, stationed in that section, and 
used as a hospital. While occupied as 
such, a United States soldier, of the corps 
stationed at Rome, was wounded ^and 
captured, and became an inmate in the 
hospital. 

“He was waited upon by the lady com¬ 
mittees, and received the same attention 
as the Confederates. At first, he was shy 
of partaking in the delicacies offered, 
thinking, perhaps, that the food was 
poisoned. Having sufficiently recovered 
he was exchanged. This was the only 
United States soldier that ever occu¬ 
pied any portion of the building. 

“In the fall, General Hood’s army 
passed through en route for Tennessee, 
and a few days afterward, General Sher¬ 
man’s, but neither party did any damage 
to the building. From the time of the 
occupancy of Rome by the United States 
army, to the beginning of Sherman’s 
“march to the sea,” the village was al¬ 
ternately in the hands of the Federals and 
Confederates and after this time, in the 
hands of Confederate scouts. At differ¬ 
ent times, bedding, bedsteads, stoves, 
chairs, etc., were abstracted, so that 
when the surrender took place, the In¬ 
stitute was found destitute of all furniture 
except the large slates in the school¬ 
rooms and chapel, and a few desks more 
or less broken. The fences were all de¬ 
stroyed, but the buildings were in pretty 
good condition, considering the turbulent 
times. 

“The Legislature of 1866, the first that 
met, made provisions for the opening of 
the school by appropriating $8,000 for its 
support and $2,500 for repairs.” 

The Columbia Institution for the In¬ 
struction of the Deaf, (and Dumb), and 
Blind, the forerunner of Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, in a report by Edward Miner Gal¬ 
laudet, October 31, 1862, states: 

“In August, 1861, our school building 
was used as a hospital by a regiment of 
Pennsylvania troops under Colonel Sam¬ 
uel Black. This occurred during our va¬ 
cation, and we were thus enabled to fur¬ 
nish beds and bedding, besides a com¬ 
fortable shelter, to some thirty-five sick 
soldiers, without serious inconvenience to 
the institution. One of these died; the 
rest recovered and were removed before 
the opening of our term in September. 
It was a source of gratification to the 
officers and pupils remaining in the in¬ 
stitution to be able to receive and care 
for those who were voluntarily defending 
our city and sustaining the government 
from which this institution receives its 
support.” 

Doubtless there are many other stories 
of incidents and happenings at various 
institutions during the Civil War. What 
stands out most, among both the mili¬ 
tary forces of the North and South, is 
the compassion shown the different in¬ 
stitutions in the path of conflict. Surely 
this was Divine Providence. 


Retinitis pigmentosa is one of the most 
devastating, incurable, yet least known, 
eye diseases causing blindness. It de- 
velopes among some congenitally deaf 
persons as well as among people with 
normal hearing. It constructs peripheral 
vision, a.k.a. “tunnel” vision. 

Yet, retinitis pigmentosa is often not 
detected at the time of onset, by doctors 
or victims. For deaf persons with this 
type of partial blindness, visual ability to 
read lips or see fingerspelled words is 
hampered greatly—even though their cen¬ 
tral vision is good. 

The following letters between Dr. Ed¬ 
ward C. Merrill and the writer are pub¬ 
lished for the purpose of encouraging all 
schools for the deaf to examine their stu¬ 
dents for possible retinitis pigmentosa. 
It is also hoped that all deaf people with 
this problem will inform the Retinitis 
Pigmentosa Foundation at 3408 Rolling 
Road, Baltimore, Maryland. 

RETINITIS PIGMENTOSA FOUNDATION 
3408 Rolling Road 
Baltimore, Maryland 21207 
March 23, 1972 
Dr. Edward C. Merrill, Jr. 

President, Gallaudet College, 

7th & Florida Ave., N.E., 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. Merrill: 

In my farewell message to Alexander 
Graham Bell, you will recall that I said 
I had become a consultant to the National 
Retinitis Pigmentosa Foundation, with 
headquarters in Baltimore. 

A brochure about retinitis pigmentosa 
and the Foundation is enclosed. I am 
not, however, engaged directly in the 
fund-raising aspect. Rather, the purpose 
of this letter is to inform you of our 
efforts to compile a confidential national 
registry of people with retinitis pigmen¬ 
tosa—youths and adults. The reasons for 
the registry are: to determine the inci¬ 
dence of this hereditary, genetic eye dis¬ 
ease among hearing people and among 
deaf and hard of hearing people and to 
inform such people and their relatives 
of significant developments in research in 
the future. Today, retinitis pigmentosa is 
not preventable, or curable. Nor can it 
be retarded. 

There appears to be a definite linkage 
between congenital and adventitious deaf¬ 
ness and hereditary blindness due to 
retinitis pigmentosa. Dr. McCay Vernon 
refers to the combination as Usher’s Syn¬ 
drome, at least in some form. 

At least one of your students has the 
double handicap. Possibly other students 
at Gallaudet also have it. At a number 
of residential schools for the deaf, each 
has two, three or four such students al¬ 
though visual acuity, i.e., central vision, 
is normal or nearly so. 

As retinitis pigmentosa progressively 
constricts peripheral vision, it reaches a 
point when the deaf or hard of hearing 
victim is greatly hampered in his ability 
to lipread or read manual communication. 


In advanced cases—even when central 
vision is not seriously impaired — the 
slightest movement of the blinded per¬ 
son’s head or eyes can make the differ¬ 
ence between seeing and not seeing. There 
are other problems too—like bumping into 
people and things. 

This may well be one reason why such 
deaf students do not progress too well, 
not being able to see lips and fingers un¬ 
less in their direct line of vision. Later 
on, central vision is also severely affected. 

In my dedicated interest on behalf of the 
deaf, I would urge all of them to be 
examined for retinitis pigmentosa. It 
can’t be cured, but at least educators 
and parents will know if their problem is 
more than deafness alone. 

Therefore, our Foundation would like 
students with this problem and/or their 
parents to write to me. Doing so will not 
only help the Foundation’s research and 
registry, but would encourage victims by 
knowing that something is being done for 
their benefit. It may take decades, but 
at least concentrated research is begin¬ 
ning in Boston. (See brochure.) 

I should add, parenthetically, that any¬ 
one who is legally blind is entitled to an 
IRS and state tax exemption. Those 
whose peripheral vision is constricted to 
less than 20 degrees in both eyes are 
eligible, just as those with 20/200, or 
worse, visual acuity, are also eligible. 

Perhaps your teachers, psychologists 
and medical advisors at Gallaudet would 
be interested in this letter. 

In any event, the Foundation would 
welcome your comments. 

Cordially, 

Joseph E. Wiedenmayer 
5604 Montgomery Street 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 20015 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
Kendall Green, Washington, D.C. 20002 
April 3, 1972 

Mr. Joseph E. Wiedenmayer 
Retinitis Pigmentosa Foundation, Inc. 

5604 Montgomery Street 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 20015 

Dear Mr. Wiedenmayer: 

Thank you very much for your thought¬ 
fulness in sending your letter of March 
23, 1972, recommending special attention 
be given to examining our students for 
retinitis pigmentosa. Your letter is very 
effective and speaks for itself. I have 
written a memorandum to our people re¬ 
questing that they take appropriate ac¬ 
tion in their particular area of responsi¬ 
bility. 

I am asking our administrators essen¬ 
tially to act on your recommendation for 
early examinations and, on evidence of 
this problem, to have them and their 
parents get in touch with you and the 
Foundation. 

We appreciate greatly your bringing 
this problem to our attention so effec¬ 
tively. 

Sincerely yours, 

Edward C. Merrill, Jr. 

President 
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The DA Interview . . . 


. . . Conducted by FRANK BOWE 


Dr. Emil M. Zabell: New York Society For The Deaf 


Emil M. Zabell, Ed.D., is executive 
director of the New York Society for 
the Deaf, which is probably the only pri¬ 
vately-supported multi-function agency for 
the deaf in the United States today. Cer¬ 
tainly it is one of the largest. 

Dr. Zabell received his B.S. from Ohio 
State University in 1933, his M.A. from 
Western Reserve University in 1943, an 
M.Sc. in social work from Columbia Uni¬ 
versity in 1946 and his Ed.D. in psychol¬ 
ogy and special education of the deaf 
from Columbia University Teachers Col¬ 
lege in 1955. His doctoral dissertation 
was on 46 rehabilitated deaf persons liv¬ 
ing in the New York metropolitan area. 

His professional history begins with a 
position as superintendent of a children's 
home in Philadelphia. In 1947, he be¬ 
came child welfare regional consultant 
at the Bellefaire Children's Home in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Between 1948 and 1950, 
he held a similar position in Atlanta, 
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BOWE: Dr. Zabell, could you tell me something about your 
client population—who are the people you serve? 

ZABELL: We try to restrict our clientele to the profoundly 
deaf. Naturally, there is a great deal of overlap with the 
severely acoustically handicapped who either socially or edu¬ 
cationally choose to make their life with the deaf. The 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing has primary re¬ 
sponsibility for the hard of hearing and the deafened. We 
have no age requirements and will serve a deaf person 
from a very early age, where there may be a school or 
behavior problem. At the other end of the scale, we also 
serve the aged deaf who need help with the community re¬ 
sources that are available to the aged. Tanya Towers is 
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The New York Society for the Deaf, 
which is supported in the main by the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies of 
New York, was founded in 1911. It serves 
2500 persons annually through its com¬ 
munity center and personal and family 
counseling services, as well as a sig¬ 
nificant number of deaf clients through 
its prevocational and personal adjustment 
training programs. A relatively recent 
addition to the services the Society pro¬ 
vides is its highly successful Communica¬ 
tion Skills Training Program, which pro¬ 
vides individual remedial tutoring services 
as a preliminary to entry into the train¬ 
ing programs. The Society is recognized 
in the New York area as the preeminent 
agency for the adult deaf, and in this 

role is often consulted relative to com¬ 

munity planning for the deaf population. 

I began the interview by asking Dr. 
Zabell to describe his client population. 

an effort in this direction, in regards to making housing avail¬ 
able and providing community and health services for the 
aged deaf. We serve all without regard to race, color or 
creed. In fact, we have found that many of our clients 
come from poverty areas and are black and/or Spanish¬ 
speaking. An analysis we made a few years ago showed 

that about two-thirds fall into this category. 

BOWE: I would like to ask you more later about Tanya Towers 
and about your clients, but for now could you describe the 
services you are providing? 

ZABELL. For a small agency with a small staff, our annual 
caseload of 536 individuals is quite impressive. These indi¬ 
viduals are seen for one or more of the following services, 
counseling, diagnostic vocational evaluation, personal ad¬ 
justment training, communication skills training, job place¬ 
ment, psychological assessment, group work, religious and 
cultural activities and camping. The psychological services 
are given to both the acoustically handicapped and to other 
handicapped groups in fairly even proportion. I hate to be 
immodest, but I don’t think there is another psychological 
service provided to deaf people that can match the kind of 
reports we are offering to Office of Vocational Rehabilita¬ 
tion counselors. 

The personal adjustment training service for the past 
fiscal year increased in weeks of service by 41 per cent while 
our diagnostic vocational evaluation weeks of service re¬ 
mained fairly constant. This can only mean that the OVR 
counselors are quite happy with our services and are rely¬ 
ing more heavily upon the Society for the initial evaluation 
and work preparation of their clients. I think you know 
enough about OVR services to realize that if a client re¬ 
quires a sheltered workshop either on a terminal or tempor¬ 
ary basis, there are many such facilities available in New 
York City. It is unlikely that the Society would be willing to 
try to duplicate this kind of service. Nevertheless, many of 
our clients would not even be able to make this kind of a 
sheltered adjustment if they were not first prepared by our 
program. 

BOWE: Are you saying that much of your work is prevoca¬ 
tional rather than vocational in nature? 

ZABELL: Yes. Any service that precedes placing a client in a 
specialized training facility or on a competitive job should 
be considered prevocational. With regard to communication 
skills training, it would be incorrect to call it rehabilitation— 
a better term would be habilitation. I am afraid a great 
deal of our work is along the habilitation line. 


Ga. The following year found him execu¬ 
tive director of the Jewish Family Service 
in Bayonne, N.J. He has been executive 
director of the New York Society for the 
Deaf since 1952. 

Dr. Zabell is a member of the American 
Psychological Association, the National 
Council on Psychological Aspects of Dis¬ 
ability, the National Register of Scientific 
and Technical Personnel in the field of 
Psychology and the National Rehabilita¬ 
tion Association. He is certified as a psy¬ 
chologist in the State of New York. 

Dr. Zabell has written widely on the 
rehabilitation of deaf persons, with pub¬ 
lications in the American Annals of the 
Deaf, the Encyclopedia of Social Work, 
A Handbook of Readings in Education of 
the Deaf and Postschool Implications and 
the International Research Seminar on 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Deaf Persons. 
He resides in New York City with his 
wife and child. 
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BOWE: Let's look a little more closely at some of your clients. 
Suppose we take a hypothetical "typical client." Could you 
tell me something about the home, upbringing, education and 
special problems of this "hypothetical client"? 

ZABELL: If I were to choose a hypothetical client who would 
be more or less typical, it would be a client who would fit 
the following description: Joe B., age 17, born of Spanish¬ 
speaking parents, lives in a home where Spanish is the pri¬ 
mary language. He may also be black and he may not be 
living with his actual parents; he may be living with a 
grandparent or in a foster home. Sometimes Joe drops out 
of our program because the family has decided to go back 
to Puerto Rico for a short stay and he will return to our 
program when the family returns. He usually has many 
younger hearing siblings. The family is supported by the 
Department of Social Services and the client has never seen 
a member of his family go to work on a regular basis. He is 
a product of Junior High School #47 and his education was 
terminated only because he has reached the age of 17. Of 
course, JHS #47 must accept children if they are residents 
of the city, and can also be forced to keep them until they 
are 17. Joe has usually been in a class for the mentally re¬ 
tarded and we sometimes question the IQ which is often in 
the mental retardation range but do not feel that he is a 
true retardate. Rather, he is a product of serious social, 
educational and economic deprivation. Of course, the fact 
that he lives in a Spanish-speaking home and is unable 
to communicate normally helps to compound the impression 
of his being mentally retarded. As you know, the WAIS 
norms were not established to test this population adequately. 

Joe has extremely limited communication and is re¬ 
stricted to gross gestures and pantomime at the time he 
comes to us. His writing ability is on the first or second 
grade level and is practically meaningless when used with 
people who do not understand the deaf. Naturally, since he 
has little or no language, speechreading ability and finger¬ 
spelling are of limited use to him. However, once we have 
taught him to sign properly, his language comprehension and 
ability to communicate in group discussions as well as else¬ 
where jumps to a higher level, often close to NYC deaf norms, 
and this in itself is evidence that Joe is not a true retardate. 
Finally, we have to mention that it is no wonder, with all 
this deprivation, that Joe often comes to us with a behavior 
problem and is emotionally disturbed. Although many of our 
clients are truly emotionally disturbed, hyperactive, recently 
discharged from Rockland State Hospital, Joe as a typical 
client would not fit into this category: his emotional prob¬ 
lems are of the reactive type and reversible. 

Another typical client—we will not go into too many de¬ 
tails with him, but he represents a contrast—would be Samuel 
P. who comes to us from the New York School for the Deaf. 
Although he has emotional problems of long standing and 
requires psychiatric help, he has at least normal intelligence, 
knows the language of signs on a par with the New York 
City deaf norms and has achieved in academic subjects to 
approximately a fourth grade level. As you know, the na¬ 
tional norm for this type of student is a little above the 
fourth grade. He is white and has a stable family back¬ 
ground. Actually, it is difficult to describe so-called typical 
clients, since they vary so much from client to client—and 
each is unique. 

BOWE: How might the schools for the deaf in New York City 
modify their programs so as to serve people like Joe and 
Samuel better? 

ZABELL: This question requires too extensive an answer, but 
I will only respond in a limited way. It is the Society’s 
philosophy that total communication is the only method that 
makes sense in trying to educate a profoundly deaf youngster. 
We must remember that communication is not just speech, 
speechreading, the language of signs, etc. It is the use of 
language, and if language is limited because of the tremendous 
stress on speech and speechreading, then we have failed to 
educate that youngster. It is no accident that all of the ad¬ 
vanced programs for the deaf—Gallaudet, NTID, Delgado, 
Denver Community College, etc.—use the total communication 


approach. There must be a balance between speech, speech¬ 
reading and language. I am all in favor of speech but not at 
the expense of language. What good is speech without lan¬ 
guage? 

BOWE: I should add, for the benefit of some of our readers, 
that the education of deaf children in the city of New York 
is almost exclusively oral. Let me ask you how you com¬ 
municate with your less literate clients when they initially 
come in for services. 

ZABELL: Primarily we rely on the language of signs but 
where there is absolutely no language we will resort to panto¬ 
mime or even gross gestures. Almost all of our tests can 
be demonstrated and this is also a form of communication. 

BOWE: Let's return to something you said a while ago. You 
commented that some of your clients are either totally or 
functionally illiterate. How then did they "complete" an 
eighth grade educational program? 

ZABELL: In New York City, a grade classification does not 
imply that the student has completed the work that is sched¬ 
uled for that grade. In some cases it only means that he 
took up space. This is especially true for the "slow" stu¬ 
dents. Actually, they do not give a certificate of comple¬ 
tion, but rather a certificate of attendance. If the student 

goes on to high school, it is assumed that he did more than 
sit in class. Their grade level—I am referring to the stu¬ 
dents who go on to high school—can be anywhere from sec¬ 
ond to fifth grade, depending on the school they come from. 

BOWE: Let me ask you about one of your programs. I have 

heard of Odyssey House and its drug addiction program. What 
is the Society doing with deaf drug addicts? 

ZABELL: Our drug addiction program utilizes not only Odyssey 
House, but also other facilities. I am happy to say that we 
have had a number of successful clients who were on drugs 
for as long as 20 years, who are now on methadone, and with 
our moral support and the services of our social worker, it 
now seems unlikely that they will regress. Although only a 
few in number, we are proving that there can be successes. 
I’m sad to say that our younger drug addicts do not appear 
to be as amenable to help. Perhaps if more intensive service 
could be rendered in a drug addiction center geared solely 
towards the deaf and combined with a separation from their 
social milieus, we may be more successful. 

BOWE: Can you tell us something about Tanya Towers—you 
mentioned a while ago that this is an effort on your part to 
provide services to aged deaf persons? 

ZABELL: We hope that Tanya Towers will be ready for occu¬ 
pancy by the winter of 1973. It is the newest and perhaps the 
most ambitious project the Society has ever undertaken. 
Pilgrim Tower in California set the precedent for this type 
of housing and one thing we learned from them is that visual 



Dr. Zabell confers with Joseph G. Blum, president of the New York Society 
for the Deaf. 
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TANYA TOWERS—This is the housing development far aged deaf in New York 
City. It is expected to be ready for occupancy by the winter of 1973. 


signals must be located at truly strategic spots. Each of 
the 137 apartments will have light signals so placed that they 
cannot be overlooked no matter where the occupant is facing. 
The building will have wide doorways and hallways to ac¬ 
commodate wheelchairs, handrails in the bathrooms, low- 
hanging kitchen cabinets, full-width closet openings and many 
other such features. We are also planning to establish a 
vocational rehabilitation workshop which will be located in 
Tanya Towers and which will also provide health and wel¬ 
fare services for the tenants, as well as facilities for recreation. 

BOWE: What about your Community Center? What are some 
of its purposes? 

ZABELL: Although I cannot prove it, since the question has 
never been researched, the Society’s Community Center pro¬ 
gram is probably the largest in the United States. It is geared 
to attract both the oral and the sign-making deaf. I am 
sure you will find the kind of activities we provide in most 
large cities but usually on an unplanned basis and without 
professional leadership. Some of our specific activities in¬ 
clude a deaf Boy Scout troop, the Kugel Lecture Series, holi¬ 
day parties, fund-raising drives for all the leading organi¬ 
zations including the Red Cross, Greater New York Fund and 
the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, which supports the 
Society. Some of our Community Center activity is geared 
to educating the hearing community. This year because of 
the tremendous interest in the language of signs we have had 
to form six classes. Interestingly and encouragingly, many 
of the students are teachers of the deaf who are now faced 
with the problem of educating rubella deaf children who 
have just come to school age and who are usually multiply 
handicapped. 

BOWE: To turn to another subject, you have written in one 
article that: "There seems to be undue optimism on the 
part of otologists and vocational counselors as to the sig¬ 
nificance of residual hearing." Could you explain in what 
ways these professionals may be unduly optimistic? 

ZABELL: One of my chief gripes is that OVR’s throughout the 
country are wasting taxpayers’ money (and I can’t estimate 
the amount but it must be tremendous) in trying to force 
profoundly deaf people to wear hearing aids. Otologists do 
not seem to know much about the profoundly deaf. There 
isn’t much they can do for such a person and I assume this 
is why there is a lack of interest in the otological problems 
of the profoundly deaf. Naturally, I am excluding the interest 
of the specialists such as Dr. Samuel Rosen who has pioneered 
in ear survery. I would be the last person to discourage 
amplifying residual hearing if it had any functional meaning 
for the deaf person. Unfortunately, for most deaf people the 
hearing aid has no such meaning. The OVR counselor is in 
a similar position. He is under pressure to do something for 
the profoundly deaf client and feels that if he puts a hearing 
aid on him, by some magic formula the client will be able to 


hear speech sounds. There is also room for the use of 
hearing aids in schools for the deaf as one of the many ways 
in which the child can receive clues which will him improve 
or develop his speech and speechreading ability. Perhaps 
someday there will be a breakthrough in the education of 
the deaf child, whereby through the proper use of a hearing 
aid the child will be able to develop speech and speechreading 
far superior to what he now attains. Instead of 10 per cent 
success perhaps we will have 90 per cent success. You might 
want to talk with Dr. James McMahon, administrator of the 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing. He has some 
new ideas on the subject. 

There is another factor which operates here and that 
is the otologists are very much aware of speech therapy and 
they tend to generalize the usefulness of speech therapy to the 
profoundly deaf. Not that profoundly deaf people cannot use 
speech therapy but its usefulness is restricted essentially to 
early training rather than to training in adulthood. If a deaf 
adult had the motivation to give it the time and effort it 
needs, he too could benefit from speech therapy. 

BOWE: Do employers often seem unwilling to hire or even 
"try out" on a job a client such as those we have been talk¬ 
ing about? If so, how can we overcome this problem? 

ZABELL: Again, this question can’t be answered simply but 
I will try to give you two or three of the major problems. 
First, and always, it comes back to lack of communication and 
the employer’s unwillingness to accommodate this kind of hand¬ 
icapped person. Some employers have such a low frustration 
tolerance that they can’t accept even the simplest handicap. 
No one in his right mind would consider deafness a simple 
handicap. We have tried to compensate for this, at least 
with cooperative employers, by making our staff available 
on the job site. We have found that it is very valuable to 
have a staff member take a deaf client to his first inter¬ 
view and even work with him if necessary in orienting him 
to his job. Later, if anything unusual develops, the staff 
member returns to the firm in order to straighten out mis¬ 
understandings. What makes our staff effective is the easy 
communication which takes place by the use of signs. 

Another important problem is the deaf person’s concept 
of work and the requirements of work. This is part of our 
personal adjustment program in that through group counsel¬ 
ing sessions we attempt to make them ‘‘job wise.’’ We bring 
in, whenever possible, former clients who have made suc¬ 
cessful adjustment on jobs and utilize their experience in this 
effort. The position of ‘‘itinerant” counselor is something we 
would like to have funded by the Office of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation in order to solve these problems. 

BOWE: Would some of these persons be helped if the schools 
would establish or expand counseling programs staffed with 
professionally trained counselors who thoroughly understand 
deafness? 

ZABELL: I am sure that the schools for the deaf do try to 
meet some of these challenges and should be considered as 
part of the rehabilitation process. The reason that it does not 
always work is that there is a ‘‘time readiness” in our lives 
to meet certain kinds of problems. A youngster in school is 
not terribly interested in work and employers. Nevertheless, 
the groundwork should be laid in the schools for the deaf. 
There is a saying: ‘‘first impression, then expression.” In 
this educational process, the schools definitely have a role. 
When you say ‘‘thoroughly understand deafness,” let’s not 
becloud the issues. There are many things we must under¬ 
stand about the deaf but first and foremost we must know 
the language of signs in order to communicate with them. 

BOWE: Turning to a related area, your doctoral dissertation 
research in 1955 found that "63 per cent of the deaf group 
studied felt that the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation had 
given little or no help to them." Do you think this situation 
still prevails today? 

ZABELL: There is always a question of how much an OVR 
counselor gives a deaf client or any client. They have such 
a large caseload and counselors differ so much among them¬ 
selves that I am sure that many clients feel neglected. The 
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• I am afraid a great deal of our work is along the 
habilitation (rather than rehabilitation) line. 

• Total communication is the only method that makes 
sense in trying to educate a profoundly deaf young¬ 
ster. 

• Younger drug addicts do not appear to be as amen¬ 
able to help (as older ones). 

• Tanya Towers is the newest and perhaps the most 
ambitious project the Society has ever undertaken. 

• There seems to be undue optimism on the part of 
otologists and vocational counselors as to the sig¬ 
nificance of residual hearing. 

• Some employers have such a low frustration tol¬ 
erance that they can't accept even the simplest 
handicap. 

• A youngster in school is not terribly interested in 
work and employers. 

• In counseling the deaf, one must be much more 
concrete, much more factual. 

• Money is the key to everything in terms of future 
services. 

deaf find it difficult to speak for themselves and it wouldn't 
surprise me if more than the usual percentage took it lying 
down. In other words, do not insist on receiving the services 
they are entitled to. However, there is another factor and 
that is a subjective one—does the client always appreciate 
the help he’s received? There is an abstract quality to this 
which I am afraid many deaf people are unable to under¬ 
stand. If, in obtaining a job, five essential steps had to be 
taken, was the first step any less important than the last? 
Many deaf people can’t appreciate this fact. They will give 
credit only to the person who actually obtains a job for 
them. I really believe that OVR services for the deaf have 
improved immensely. With New York State and perhaps 
most states being in a financial crisis, some of this im¬ 
provement is being taken away. 


BOWE: You added in your dissertation that the fact that 63 
per cent were not satisfied with DVR services "suggests that 
the characteristics of the counseling service should be more 
specifically applied to the problems of the deaf." What did 
you mean and has this been done in New York City? 

ZABELL: In quoting from my 1955 dissertation, I do think that 
in counseling the deaf, one must be much more concrete, 
much more factual, and make use of their peers in order to 
gain their cooperation. Another way of looking at this is to 
say that the Rogerian or passive approach to counseling will 
not work with the deaf. They want and need the direct ap¬ 
proach. Sometimes when the readiness is not there, you have 
to wait for the deaf person to grow up and as they sometimes 
put it “get smarter.” I do think group counseling can shorten 
this process a great deal. 

BOWE: You seem to have been doing some significant work 
with a very difficult-to-serve population. What are some of 
your goals for the Society in the years to come? 

ZABELL: Of course, money is the key to everything in terms 
of future services. At the present time, we are trying to 
hold on to the services we have. New circumstances and 
changing culture dictates new services. For example, the 
trend towards consumer participation in services makes group 
counseling on all levels a desirable goal. Years ago, I never 
heard of a deaf drug addict. I am sure they were with us, 
but now we know about them and we should be able to pro¬ 
vide more services for them. I am sure there are many 
other future goals I could think of if some of us professionals 
would get together and do a little “think tank” type of 
activity. I thought that the Columbus (Ohio) conference on 
services for the aged deaf was a good example of innovative 
thinking. I am only sorry that it was tied in with the White 
House Conference on the Aged, since it will probably be ig¬ 
nored. I have talked with Dr. Jerome Schein of the NYU 
Deafness Research and Training Center and hope that we 
could set up guidelines for community and health welfare 
services for the aged deaf through such a project as Tanya 
Towers. This would be specifically for our aged deaf and 
not diluted by the general problems of the aged. 

BOWE: Thank you. Dr. Zabell. 


Nanette Fabray Western Maryland 
Commencement Speaker-Honoree 

Nanette Fabray, who is well-known for 
her interest in the problems of deafness, 
will be the commencement speaker, 
June 5, at Western Maryland College, 
Westminster. Western Maryland College 
also will present Miss Fabray with an 
honorary doctorate in recognition of her 
work in deafness. The college has de¬ 
veloped a program to prepare teachers 
of the deaf to meet a crucial need for 
qualified persons who can upgrade the 
education of deaf children. 
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Quality Of Deaf Leadership A Vital Factor 


The quality of social life for deaf peo¬ 
ple rests ultimately upon the quality of 
deaf leadership. At first glance this 
doesn’t make much sense but let’s look 
more deeply and consider the issue in 
part historically. 

Deaf people in the United States can 
drive cars, which they can’t do in most 
other parts of the world. Think for a 
moment what would happen to you, to 
your social life, your job, your recreation 
and your vacation if the right to drive 
were taken away. There are continuing 
efforts by well-meaning, but poorly in¬ 
formed people, to do just this. 

Media Services and Captioned Films 
has provided extensive entertainment, 
education and social life for the deaf 
people. This service is available nowhere 
else in the world. There are colleges 
for deaf people but they exist only in 
the United States. 

More positive changes have occurred 
for deaf people in the U.S. in the last 10 
years than in the previous 100. Oppor¬ 
tunities for deaf people are leaving the 
era of the Dark Ages and entering a 
renaissance, but much more needs to be 
done. We now have an ant hill where a 
mountain is needed, we have tokenism 
instead of real commitment and we have 
relatively few deaf people who realize 
their full potential in work, education 
or personal satisfaction. 

What has caused the positive changes 
of the last few years? Why are deaf 
people in the United States ahead of 
those in other countries while other mi¬ 
nority groups in the United States fare 
worse here than elsewhere? 

The main reason is that in the United 
States we have had deaf leaders in con¬ 
trol of the National Association of the 
Deaf and in charge of state associations 
of the deaf whereas in Europe, Scandi¬ 
navia and elsewhere the leaders of organi¬ 
zations involving deaf people are usually 
hearing people who, albeit often unin¬ 
tentionally, treat deaf people as children, 
as inferiors and as persons incapable of 
managing their own affairs. 

If you look at improvements in deaf¬ 
ness over the last 10 years you will notice 
that they are closely tied to the growth 
of the NAD. The NAD has developed 
from an underfinanced, relatively ineffec¬ 
tive organization isolated from the main¬ 
stream of decisions determining the fu¬ 
ture of deaf people, to its present state 
of strong influence and power in deaf 
affairs in the United States and abroad; 
a power controlled by deaf people that 
is helping determine what is going to 
happen to the lives of deaf people. When 
we think about the blessings of Media 
Services and Captioned Films it is im¬ 
portant to remember these have occurred 
in part because there have been and 
are deaf persons in key jobs in this 
government agency. 


By McCAY VERNON, Ph.D. 

Western Maryland College 

Thus far we have looked at the good 
side of things and seen that these are 
very related to deaf leadership and in¬ 
volvement. Now let’s consider the other 
side of the coin. 

The Mentally III 

Why are deaf mentally ill people in 
most states confined in isolation from 
other deaf people under the “care” of 
doctors, psychologists and nurses who 
cannot communicate with them? Why 
are these deaf persons not grouped with 
other deaf patients? It costs no more. 
In fact, it would be cheaper because 
a milieu of other deaf patients would be 
therapeutic instead of isolated and anti- 
therapeutic. In fact, at present the hos¬ 
pitalization of a deaf mental patient is 
a commitment more for the convenience 
of society than for the good of the patient. 

Teacher Preparation 

Why have the Federal and state taxes 
of deaf people been supporting college pro¬ 
grams which have been turning out teach¬ 
ers of deaf children who cannot communi¬ 
cate with deaf children or adults and 
who have had little or no contact with 
adult people. This is both a crime to 
the children they will be “teaching,” to 
the deaf parents of these children who 
want to discuss their child’s progress with 
teachers and to the teachers themselves 
who have little chance really to get to 
know or teach their students because they 
cannot communicate with them. 

All deaf people remember the frustra¬ 
tion of having teachers who could not 
understand them, who they could not un¬ 
derstand and who therefore could not 
teach effectively. No wonder such edu¬ 
cators grow to have little respect for 
deaf people. 

Teacher preparation programs all over 
the United States need to teach the lan¬ 
guage of signs to their students. For 
example, Western Maryland College has 
manual communication as a required 
credit course. American University in 
Washington has accepted the language of 
signs for the language requirement for 
the Ph.D. While the Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion of the Handicapped has not had the 
courage to require the language of signs 
in colleges to which it gives grants, the 
Bureau has supported many college pro¬ 
grams where the language of signs is 
taught. 

What is wrong with other teacher train¬ 
ing programs? Are they afraid that if 
their students are exposed to the bene¬ 
fits of both oralism and total communi¬ 
cation they will find the latter superior? 
Often the faculty in colleges that do not 
teach prospective teachers of the deaf the 
language of signs are threatened by their 
own incompetence in manual communi¬ 
cation and they are afraid to try to 
learn. Some are concerned that their stu¬ 
dents and deaf professionals will see 
them doing something that is almost as 


hard for the hearing person to master as 
speech is for many deaf children. Who 
knows, it might even be that if the faculty 
preparing teachers of the deaf learned 
to sign they might even associate with 
people who are deaf and see what life 
is like for deaf people! What a refresh¬ 
ing change this would be! 

Perhaps some college faculty, especially 
the more senior people, do feel threat¬ 
ened by having to learn signs and by 
having students who can mix with deaf 
people. To some extent this is normal 
and understandable. It is also indefensi¬ 
ble, undemocratic and inexcusable for 
colleges and professors to meet this chal¬ 
lenge by repressing the language of signs 
and by denying deaf children the op¬ 
portunity to have teachers who can com¬ 
municate with them in a way proven to 
yield better educational and psychological 
results. (Denton, 1966; Hester, 1964; Mea¬ 
dow, 1968; Montgomery, 1966; Quigley, 
1968; Quigley and Frisina, 1961; Steven¬ 
son, 1964; Stuckless and Birch, 1966; and 
Vernon and Koh, 1970). 

What have state associations of the deaf 
done about this? What will they do? 
What can they do? 

If deaf children are to have qualified 
teachers, if deaf mental patients are to 
have decent care, if deaf drivers are to 
retain their right to drive, if deaf people 
in court are to have interpreters, if in¬ 
surance laws are not going to deny deaf 
people the right to work, if aged deaf 
people are to have proper care, and if 
Media Services and Captioned Films is 
to continue to serve deaf people, it is the 
deaf community which must lead the 
way. 

Deafness and Government 

People in Washington, D.C., who want 
to provide better services, better laws 
and more opportunities for deaf people 
are screaming for help from the deaf 
community. Unless state associations sup¬ 
port the efforts of people like Frederick 
Schreiber, Boyce Williams, Mac Norwood, 
Edna Adler, Ernest Hairston and others 
these people can do very little. The 
heads of the big government agencies 
that control Media Services and Captioned 
Films, that regulate insurance companies, 
that determine television policy, that gov¬ 
ern fair employment practices, etc., often 
ignore the interests of deaf people. They 
pay attention to others who are apply¬ 
ing pressure because deaf people do not 
bring their needs aggressively and po¬ 
litically before national and state legis¬ 
lators and agency heads. Farmers do and 
they get huge government subsidies in 
part with tax money of deaf people. 
Railroads do and they get freight rates 
assuring high profits. Defense industries 
fight and they may get millions of dol¬ 
lars in cost overruns. 

Deaf people must also aggressively and 
astutely use political methods to realize 
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their just rights in a democracy. This 
affects every deaf person in the U.S. 

The Problem 

It is not easy for deaf people to get 
involved politically because from infancy 
many persons who are deaf have not con¬ 
trolled their own lives or been led to feel 
that they could. As children, most deaf 
people had parents who did not learn to 
communicate with them. Hence, the deaf 
child was generally dragged around, told 
what to do and in general given no 
chance to control his own life or con¬ 
tribute to decisions made in his family. 

Later as a student in the residential 
schools of the past the deaf youth had 
no real student government. His needs 
were taken care of paternalistically and 
as at home he had little control over what 
happened. 

If he was congenitally deaf, important 
aspects of the educational system were 
wrong for him. Oralism often left him 
undereducated and denied him communi¬ 
cation and interaction with teachers and 
others who could develop his leadership. 

Thus, the deaf youth often went out into 
the world with no preparation for lead¬ 
ership, no understanding of how to stand 
up for his rights, no feeling he could 
change things and thinking that he had 
to accept things as they were. Joanne 
Greenberg’s novel. In This Sign, poig¬ 
nantly characterizes this problem. Some 
of these conditions are changing. The 
power and leadership of the National 
Association of the Deaf, the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf, the Coun¬ 
cil of Organizations Serving the Deaf, 
state associations, the Junior NAD and 
other groups are showing deaf people they 
can control what happens to them. 

What Can Be Done? 

A lot can be done and done quickly. 
I will offer five suggestions which are a 
beginning. 

1. Register to vote. When a United 
States Senator, a Congressman, a state 
legislator or any other politician is asked 
to meet his responsibilities to deaf people 
one of the first things he wants to know 
is whether or not the people making the 
request are registered voters in his state 
district. The major reason American In¬ 
dians and citizens of Washington, D.C., 
are treated so poorly is that few of them 
are registered voters. 

2. Join the NAD, state associations and 
other groups led by deaf people. In the 
unity these organizations represent there 
is strength. 

3. Write letters. For example, it would 
have been good if time were set aside at 
all state and national meetings or or¬ 
ganizations of deaf people for each par¬ 
ticipant to sit down and write a letter to 
his state representative about current key 
issues such as better care for deaf mental 
patients, having the language of signs 
taught in teacher-training centers, having 
court appointed interpreters, etc. Letters 
to politicians get results. 

4. Do not always depend on a few 
leaders to do everything. Become a lead- 
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New Book On Signed English Published 


In order to assist parents of preschool 
deaf children to communicate with their 
deaf offspring and to help these children 
learn language, the Preschool English 
Project was initiated at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege. Now, Gallaudet College Press has 
published Little Red Riding Hood (in 
Signed English)—the first of a series of 
teaching aides developed by this Preschool 
Project which is served by faculty and 
students of the Art, Drama and Preschool 
Departments and the Office of Institu¬ 
tional Research of the college. 

The book’s text is by Karen Luczak, 
with illustrations by Ralph R. Miller, Sr. 
Instructions to the parent in the introduc¬ 
tion to the book explain how such a book 
in Signed English can be of use. 

“This book has been made for your 
pleasure—the pleasure that comes from 
reading a story to a deaf child. Read 
the story aloud. Read it often. Let the 
child see your lips. Let him hear you as 
much as he can. And, while you say 
the words in this story, form the pic¬ 
tured signs. Learn these signs as well 
as you can and use them every time you 
speak to the child. 


“Everything you need to make the 
story meaningful is contained in this 
book . , . Form each sign as best you 
can . . . Essentially Signed English is a 
tool which is designed to supplement 
speech and thereby help you communicate 
with your child. This should help him de¬ 
velop better language.” 

Cost of the colorful, well-drawn, and 
innovative book is $2.00. It can be pur¬ 
chased or ordered from the Gallaudet 
College Bookstore, 7th St. and Florida 
Ave., N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002. Also 
available is a wall poster with words 
and signs for “Rock-a-bye-Baby,” at a 
cost of $1.25. 

Additional teaching aids, including oth¬ 
er posters, filmstrips and video tapes will 
be published in the future. Three or four 
other books will be available by the end 
of summer, with a projected 52 titles in 
the series to be published over the next 
four years. Books currently in production 
include Goldilocks, Hansel and Gretel, 
The Three Little Pigs and The Night 
Before Christmas. Information about 
them can also be obtained through the 
Gallaudet College Bookstore. 




Convention Information 


Miami Beach, Florida 
July 2-9, 1972 


Parking at Hotel Deauville, convention headquarters, is $1.50 per day or $2.60 
for each 24 hours. Trailers are permitted to park on the lot, with the rate depending 
on the number of spaces required, at $2.60 per space per 24 hours. 


* * * 

Pumpernick’s Restaurant across the street from Hotel Deauville is open until 
3 a.m. Several others in the area are open 24 hours a day. 

Sfc * Sfc 

Babysitting service is available at Hotel Deauville at the rate of $1.50 per hour 
with a minimum of four hours. 

* Hs * 

Men must wear coats and ties in the Hotel Deauville dining room after 6 p.m. 
Bring plenty of casual clothes in addition to dress wear as the weather in Miami 
Beach in July can be hot. 


er yourself. Share in the responsibility. 
Find out what the needs are and help 
meet them. 

5. Use the printed word. Jess Smith 
through his astute editorship of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN and his cooperation 
with organizations of deaf people has 
brought about major changes in gov¬ 
ernment and its policies in deafness that 
benefit each one of you. The same thing 
can be done in individual states by writing 
letters, having a publication, circulating 
reprints of good articles, etc. The Illi¬ 
nois Association of the Deaf under Presi¬ 
dent John B. Davis exemplifies how effec¬ 
tive this can be. 


31st Biennia! Convention 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

Miami Beach, Florida, July 2-9, 1972 
Hotel Deauville rates: $14, $18 

Combination ticket: $35.00 
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The National Culturama by sally pat dow 


STREAMLINING the NAD Cultural 
Program has been the primary effort of 
the national committee over the past 
year. Many ideas were brought to the at¬ 
tention of the NAD Cultural Committee 
through a meeting of the cultural direc¬ 
tors in Minnesota. Others were sent in 
through the mails. These ideas were con¬ 
verted into proposals and submitted for 
committee vote. Only the most solid ideas 
were accepted by the committee. Dubious 
plans were voted down. The net result 
is a much more refined program. The 
cultural tournaments of Miami Beach 
offer the best promise yet, but like in 
the past, the National Committee ex¬ 
pects to learn from that experience and 
continue to develop the program. 

THE CULTURAL PROGRAM is branch¬ 
ing out by leaps and bounds in the re¬ 
motest parts of this country. A growing 
number of states are including the cul¬ 
tural tournaments as part of their state 
association convention programs this 
year. Some of the new ones are North 
Carolina, Tennessee, South Carolina, New 
Mexico, Texas, California and possibly 
Alabama. States recently having cultural 
events or about to have cultural programs 
at this writing are Texas, Kentucky, Wis¬ 
consin and the Carolinas. 

Your national editor traveled to New 
Hampshire in late March to participate 
in the New Hampshire program which 
was held at the Crotched Mountain School 
for the Deaf in Greenfield. Sally Martel 
of Antrim, who is subbing for State Di¬ 
rector SallyPat Dow, was able to get 
together a small program and in addition 
to show a captioned film. Richard Meti- 
vier of Greenfield very aptly ran the 
projector for us. Delicious refreshments 
were provided by Mrs. Noyes, audiolo¬ 
gist at the school for the deaf . . . The 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
had its cultural tournament the evenings 
of April 14-15 . . . We hope to have a 
story and pictures of their Miss NTID 
Pageant in the very near future. 

Massachusetts State Director Barbara 
Bossie likewise has promised us stories 
and pictures of their cultural event which 
was also held in April. 

TALENT SCOUTS are on the march 
as on to Miami we go for the first Miss 
Deaf American contest ever. Several 
states have already selected their queens: 
Miss Maryland, Miss Tennessee, Miss 
South Carolina, Miss Gallaudet, Miss Ken¬ 
tucky and there are others that we do 
not know about yet. 

ONLY TWO MORE MONTHS until the 
National Cultural Tournament in Miami, 
and even though many states have been 
holding cultural tournaments throughout 
the past two years, many failed to write 
the news about their tournaments so they 
never got into THE DEAF AMERICAN. 
That is too bad because cultural news is 
what makes deaf people look much bet¬ 
ter in the eyes of readers. Everyone 
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knows that deaf people are good ball 
players, but how many know that deaf 
people are good painters, sculptors, art¬ 
ists, performers, home artists, writers and 
chess players? Not even the adult deaf 
people of our nation know how many 
artistic deaf people we have throughout 
the United States. 

YOUR NEWS IS IMPORTANT to the 
program. When you have a cultural tour¬ 
nament, be sure to write it up well, take 
perfect photos and send all to the Na¬ 
tional Cultural Editor whose address can 
be found at the end of this article. 

CULTURAL PROGRAM PERSONNEL: 
Our staff of cultural directors is con¬ 
tinuing to grow. At last count there were 
approximately 150 cultural directors. A 
program of this size can be expected to 
have a heavy turnover, especially be¬ 
cause of its volunteer status, but thus 
far more than three-fourths of its staff 
is continuing with the program. Several 
states are still without cultural programs 
and are being prodded on a regular basis 
to appoint cultural directors and to get 
their program off the ground. 

TOURNAMENT ADDITIONS AND SUB¬ 
TRACTIONS: The cultural tournaments 
were expanded from 19 to 31 tournaments. 
However, ten of the new tournaments 
are exhibit-type tournaments which do 
not require persons to be present nor use 
up more than one room for tournament 
space. Two performance areas were 
dropped: Checkers and Bible Quiz. Hu¬ 
mor, Dance and Song tournaments were 
added since the time element involved 
is not too great and all three can be inte¬ 
grated into one general tournament if 
need be. In addition, there is the Miss 
Deaf America Cultural Pageant which 
will have its semifinals and finals dur¬ 
ing the NAD Night (Awards Night). It 
appears that Miami Beach will have a 
real treat in store for NAD convention¬ 
eers. 

NATIONAL TALENT REGISTRY: A 
Golden Naddy winner of the Magicians 
tournament in Minnesota, Danny Johnson, 
was booked for a one-night performance 
at the Rochester School for the Deaf 
through the NAD registry. We have thus 
far been unable to locate a qualified per¬ 
son to head up the registry. Until we 
do find a competent volunteer, the regis¬ 
try will move cautiously. 

MISS DEAF AMERICA CULTURAL 
PAGEANT: Quite a few states have their 
Miss Deaf (state) queens selected al¬ 
ready. This is a new contest to help us 
to elevate the image and self-concept 
of deaf ladies throughout the United 
States. Talented, scholastically endowed, 
socially mature and poised deaf ladies 
will have an opportunity to become Miss 
Deaf America for the first time in Miami 
Beach at the NAD Convention. This is 
not an ordinary contest. Beauty, poise 
and gracefulness are desirable qualities, 


but the big point item is one’s cultural 
talent performance. The Miss Deaf Amer¬ 
ica winner will eventually become the 
“toast” of conventions. So will be her 
runnersup. It is likely that she will be 
invited to talk to the young boys and girls 
in schools for the deaf, and to appear 
before social groups like the Lions, Ki- 
wanis, Chamber of Commerce, Jaycees, 
etc. 

DEAF LITERARY GOALS ARE SET: 
Most of you have read THE DEAF 
AMERICAN and have received a news¬ 
letter from the National Committee re¬ 
garding the nationwide attempt that is 
being made to gather into one source, 
the writings of deaf writers in the United 
States. What is being done about the 
matter in your state? We have probably 
the most talented deaf writers of any 
nation on earth right here in the United 
States. The Cultural Program of the 
National Association of the Deaf has 
decided to establish what is tentatively 
being called “The National Literary Jour¬ 
nal of the Deaf,” a journal that will 
bring all the products of these writers 
together under one cover. The journal is 
expected to come out on a regular basis. 
Deaf writers write the way they see 
things more than any other group of 
writers. Most hearing people write the 
way they hear things. This difference in 
talent shows up in the writings of deaf 
people. Deaf people do not hear water 
ripples. Instead, deaf people see the way 
water ripples. 

Most of you know that the National 
Committee of the NAD Cultural Program 
launched the last movement that led to 
the establishment of the National Theatre 
of the Deaf. Why was the National The¬ 
atre so important? It was and is im¬ 
portant because it is the best means 
that we have today to enable people to 
see drama instead of just hear it. Deaf 
people have a unique contribution to make 
to the theater in the United States and 
the rest of the world. The sound ex¬ 
pressed in the National Theatre of the 
Deaf is based on what can be seen 
rather than the other way around. Deaf 
people, because they excel in expressing 
drama that can be seen, are making an 
original contribution to America and 
World Drama. Let’s support this theater 
now that it is coming to realize this. 

Just like the National Theatre, the Na¬ 
tional Committee of the NAD Cultural 
Program is now trying to launch “The 
National Literary Journal of the Deaf.” 
Through this Journal, deaf writers will 
have the opportunity to make an original 
contribution to American and world lit¬ 
erature. Deaf people can see life, can 
express life as they see it, and not be 
tempted to write about life the way it 
“sounds.” This is a very special gift 
that comes with deafness. Deaf people 
who have not “heard” language will be 
the best writers of them all for this kind 
of expression. However, even those writ¬ 
ers with a severe hearing loss who have 
a little bit of hearing will be able to 
make an original contribution to this 
journal. 

Now all of us cultural directors are the 
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ones who can make this dream come 
alive! 

We can do this by pushing our deaf 
writers, by gathering their writings and 
sending them to the editor of this Journal, 
the famous columnist and deaf teacher 
of the deaf, Larry Newman. Don’t worry 
about misspellings and grammar! Just 
get those articles, poems, stories and 
plays sent out to the editor. He will 
manage matters thereafter. As time 
goes by, we can then make improve¬ 
ments. Send the material to Mr. Larry 
Newman, Editor, National Literary Jour¬ 
nal of the Deaf, 5445 Via San Jacinto, 
Riverside, Calif. 92506. 

ONE-ACT PLAY TOURNAMENT: NEW 
OPPORTUNITY: The National Theatre 
of the Deaf is now ready to open its 
arms to supply the much needed advice 
and training that local community theater 
groups of deaf performers desire for 
themselves ... so let’s open this door 
for your local deaf drama groups! Con¬ 
tact the leader for each group and get 
the application form off to our national 
director, Doug Burke, 66 Williamsburg 
Road, Pittsford, N.Y. 14534. He in turn 
will send your name and address to the 
National Theatre of the Deaf. And they, 
in turn, will mail applications to you and 
provide whatever information and assist¬ 
ance they can to help you to develop 
your theater group into a skilled group of 
actors and actresses. 

Each state is allowed to be represented 
in the One-Act Play Tournament in July 
1972 at Miami Beach. The tournament 
will be held during the first day of the 
convention. 

LOCAL THEATER GROUPS IN FOR 
A SURPRISE! Leaders of local drama 
groups please note: The National The¬ 
atre of the Deaf is trying to develop plans 
to have local leaders of drama groups and 
others who want to get drama groups 
started to have these leaders invited to 
Waterford, Conn., to provide them with 
training and expertise which they can 
take back to their homes and apply to 
local deaf community theatre groups. For 
more information, please contact our na¬ 
tional director, Doug Burke. 

EXTRA: WORKSHOP FOR CULTURAL 
DIRECTORS, CONTESTANTS: ALL DI¬ 
RECTORS SHOULD BE THERE! At the 
last NAD Executive Board meeting, it 
was decided to allow the cultural direc¬ 
tors to hold a workshop Monday after¬ 
noon during the Miami Beach convention. 
At this workshop delegates and cultural 
directors will get together and discuss the 
cultural program, its contributions to 
the society of deaf people at large and 
some of its problems and how to solve 
them. It would be wonderful if all of our 
cultural directors could make this work¬ 
shop. We know that some of you live 
too far away; however, we do hope that 
everyone makes an effort to attend the 
NAD Convention in Miami Beach for this 
workshop. 

Please send cultural news and pictures 
to the National Culturama editor: Miss 
SallyPat Dow, Apt. 304, 6214 Breezewood 
Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770. TTY 301- 
474-7889. 


Language Of Signs On Network Television 



At last, the language of signs is being 
used regularly on a national television 
program. 

“Watch Your Child/The Me Too Show” 
is an NBC-TV Network program present¬ 
ly being shown in 27 major markets 
across the United States. The series is 
aimed at preschool children and their 
parents. It features seven teachers, a 
different one every day. Stars such as 
Raymond Burr, John Chancellor, Pearl 
Bailey and Lome Green read stories the 
children will enjoy. 

Sixteen-year-old Maureen Collins inter¬ 
prets the programs into the language of 
signs for the benefit of deaf children and 
parents. Maureen is a student at the 
St. Frances de Sales School for the Deaf 
in Brooklyn, New York. Her television 
career began last November when she 
appeared as a contestant on “Take a 
Giant Step.” June Reig, producer of 
“Watch Your Child,” saw Maureen on 
that program and invited her to become 
a regular member of the cast. 

Maureen enjoys her role in the pro¬ 
gram and feels that it is a big help to 
deaf people. The first few weeks of the 
show, she was on her own and naturally 
quite nervous. She had no assistance 
other than a staff member pointing out 
the words in the script. As a result, she 
appeared to squint. 

Eager to improve the quality of its 
series, NBC asked the Deafness Research 
and Training Center (New York Uni¬ 
versity) for technical assistance with the 
use of signs. Maureen, like most deaf 
children, had never received instruction 
in the language of signs. Carol Tipton, 
staff interpreter at the Deafness Center, 
now tutors Maureen in signs twice a 
week. 

As often as possible, Carol also helps 
Maureen with her signs during the taping 
of the programs. She stands off camera 


in Maureen’s view and signs the program 
script so Maureen can be sure she is 
keeping pace with the dialogue. Viewers 
have already noticed a great improve¬ 
ment in Maureen’s interpreting. And, she 
no longer squints. In appreciation for 
Carol’s help, NBC has appointed the 
Deafness Center “Manual Communication 
Consultant to the National Broadcasting 
Company.” 

This is an important breakthrough in 
television programming for deaf people 
—the first regularly scheduled nationwide 
program to use the language of signs. 
If you would like to see more programs 
like this, or if you would like to express 
your views of the show, write to: 

Mr. George Heinemann 
Vice President, Children’s Programming 
National Broadcasting Company 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, New York 10020 
Below are the stations which presently 
carry “Watch Your Child.” If it is not 
presently scheduled for your area, write 
to the program manager of your local 
NBC-TV station and suggest that he 
broadcast it. 

WBAL—Baltimore, Md., 9 a.m. 

WBZ—Boston, Mass., 1 p.m. 

WKYC—Cleveland, Ohio, 1 p.m 
WHIB—Hartford, Conn., 9:30 a.m. 

WNBC—New York, N.Y., 1 p.m. 

WKYW—Philadelphia, Pa., 10 a.m. 

WIIC—Pittsburgh, Pa., 9:30 a.m. 

WJAR—Providence, R.I., 1 pm 
WRDU—Raleigh, N.C., 1 p.m. 

WRC—Washington, D.C., 1 p.m. 

WTRF—Wheeling, W.Va., 1 p.m. 

WBOY—Clarksburg, W.Va., 1 p.m. 

WICU—Erie, Pa., 9:30 a.m. 

WLEX—Lexington, Ky., 4:30 p.m. 

WPTU—Palm Beach, Fla., 6:30 a.m. 

WPAT—Parkersburg, W.Va., 1 p.m. 

WAPI—Birmingham, Ala., 3 p.m. 

WHIZ—Zanesville, Ohio, 4:30 p.m. 

WMAQ—Chicago, Ill., 3:30 p.m. 

WLTD—Jackson, Miss., 12:30 p.m. 

KNOP—N. Platte, Neb., 3:30 p.m. 

WPSZ—Paducah, Ky., 12 p.m. 

WAEO—Rhinelander, Wis., 5 p.m. 

KUTV—Salt Lake City, Utah, 11 a.m. 
KUOA—Tucson, Ariz., 11 a.m. 

KNBC—Los Angeles, Cal., 3 p.m. 

WSPD—Toledo, Ohio, 9 a.m. 


ivaiiuival iv 11 wok k p kog R AM—Actual broadcast of NBC's "Watch Your Child/The Me Too Show" 
Interpreter Maureen Collins appears in the right hand corner of the TV screen throughout the program. 
Captions are broadcast at the beginning of each new activity. 
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Deaf Mailroom Supervisor . . . 




Hubert Anderson, Jr.: Bridging The Communication Gap 


By JON F. KELLY 


Named supervisor in 1970, Hubert 
oversees both the centralized postage 
meter system, through which the 
University charges about $75,000 in 
postage annually, and the campus mail 
delivery of countless correspondence. 

One of the big problems which Hubert 
laces is the turnover each semester of 
many part-time student employes. This 
necessitates a virtually continuous train- 


Hubert Anderson, Jr., at his desk in American University's mail service with his teletypewriter in the 
background. In his daily routine he has many occasions to use the TTY network, among other communi¬ 
cation links. (Photo by deKun) 


Bridging the communication gap be¬ 
tween students and administrators is a 
never ending problem at American Uni¬ 
versity in Washington, D.C., but in 
A.U.’s mailroom, supervisor Hubert 
Anderson, Jr., has been doing just that 
for six years. 

Totally deaf since age 4, Hubert or¬ 
ganizes up to 50 workers in performing 
a wide variety of mailroom tasks. Only 
three of his employes use the language 
of signs, so writing notes often replaces 
verbal communication. But integrating 
all three processes has increased ef¬ 
ficiency and brought about an unusual 
rapport among the mail service staffers. 

Born in Jackson, Tennessee, Hubert 
moved with his family to Gary, Indiana, 
and entered the Indiana School for the 

Deaf in 1946. While at ISD, he was the 
star captain of the basketball team, be¬ 
coming the second leading scorer in the 
school’s history. Winning four major bas¬ 
ketball awards, Hubert was once en¬ 
visioned playing for the Harlem Globe¬ 
trotters, but that dream faded along with 
the covers of his textbooks. 

One night in the boys dormitory, Hu¬ 
bert was told that it was too late for 
him to be reading, so he closed his 

book and said, “1*11 be glad when I 
can stay up all night and do what i 

want, like eating what I want and read¬ 
ing as long as I wish.” 

In 1959, Hubert became the first Negro 
to go from ISD to Gallaudet College, 
where he was elected class president 
and leader of the boys dormitory. lie 

considers these his greatest honors at 
Gallaudet, since he was the only young 
black man in his class. 

He was married in 1962, and he and 
his wife, Patricia, have a seven-year-old 
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Hubert Anderson operating the American University central postage meter system. (Photo by deKun) 
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son, William, and a baby daughter, Val¬ 
erie. 

Hubert first came to American Univer¬ 
sity in 1966 and quickly familiarized him¬ 
self with all the mailroom operations. 
He learned to operate the Xerox 
Cheshire labeler, which processes about 
200,000 pieces of bulk mail annually, 
including alumni reports, monthly radio 
program guides and various other de¬ 
partments’ mailings. 


Hubert Anderson, Jr., operates the Xerox Cheshire 
labeling machine, which processes about 200,000 
pieces of mail annually. (Photo by deKun) 








AMERICAN UNIVERSITY MAIL SERVICE—Left: Mr. Anderson oversees the automatic letter inserter which processes about 130/000 pieces of mail annually. 
Right: Mr. Anderson checks out some of the mail left from the previous day, anticipating the arrival of some 20 bags of incoming mail. (Photos by deKun) 


ing program for new recruits, which in 
itself shows that the communication 
barriers are far from being insurmount¬ 
able. 

Aside from his job, Hubert is very 
active in many of the projects for the 
deaf in the Washington area. From 1989 
to 1971, he was president of the Capital 
City Association of the Deaf, and main¬ 
taining his athletic ability, was the play¬ 
er-coach for the basketball team. 

Late last year, the Andersons moved 
to suburban Alexandria, Virginia, where 
Hubert was elected basketball coach of 
the Potomac Silents Club. 

In the last two years, Hubert was 
selected to attend the Project DAWN 
Adult Basic Education Program at San 
Fernando Valley State College, but his 
job responsibilities kept him from at¬ 
tending. 

From the teletypewriter to the flashing 
light system for the customer service 
window, it is quite obvious that the com¬ 
munication gap in the American Univer¬ 
sity mail service has been bridged by 
Hubert Anderson, Jr. 



Herbert Anderson, Jr., meeting with Ambassador Sharma of Nepal and his wife at a formal dinner with 
other Washington community leaders. (Photo by deKun) 


Want PRACTICAL, EXPERIENCED AND DYNAMIC LEADERSHIP??? 

Then join the growing crowd of deaf citizens who want to elect 
DON G. PETTINGILL AS PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


Don has been a printer, a foreman, a businessman (owner- 
manager of a successful printing shop for 16 years), a re¬ 
habilitation specialist (8 years), and now is in education 
at the new Model Secondary School for the Deaf as Co¬ 
ordinator of Off-Campus Study (vocational program). He 
has had much experience in working with state legisla¬ 
tures. Don is a powerful, dynamic and effective spokes¬ 
man for ail deaf people, especially the grassroots deaf! 


Don has lived and held top jobs in the Pacific Northwest 
(Idaho and Washington), the Midwest (Indiana), the South¬ 
west (Texas) and now in the East (Maryland and Wash¬ 
ington, D.C.). He has lived, worked and played with deaf 
people in all walks of life. He understands and shares 
their hopes and dreams, their expectations and frustrations. 
As president of the NAD, Don would put this experience 
and knowledge to work for the deaf people of America. 


Don has absolute confidence in the deaf people of America and wants to put their 
brains and abilities to work toward a better world for all of us! 

A VOTE FOR DON PETTINGILL IS A VOTE FOR DEAF PEOPLE! 

Write for a copy of Don's very practical and realistic platform. You'll like it! 

This ad sponsored by Pettingill for President Committee, 9314 Wellington, Seabrook, Md. 20801 
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Permanent Commission On The Deaf Sought In New York State 


(Testimony given before the Temporary 
Commission on the Deaf, State Capitol, 
Albany, New York, March 23, 1972) 

Mr. Chairman, members of this 
Commission, ladies and gentlemen: 

I am John Schroedel, here today as a 
representative for the New York City 
Civic Association of the Deaf. I am a 
doctoral student in sociology and work 
on the research staff of the Deafness Re¬ 
search and Training Center at New York 
University. 

The New York City Civic Association 
of the Deaf supports the concept of this 
Commission. We want to see it continue. 
To continue as what and for what? We 
propose that only a direct and broad 
frontal attack upon the vicious cycle of 
undereducation and underemployment can 
break the stranglehold that chokes the 
lives of many deaf New Yorkers. We 
need a Commission that will spearhead 
this objective with fresh vigor and enter¬ 
prise. 

What are the problems of deaf people? 
Many of them you know. Let us briefly 
list others: 

I. Discrimination 

A. General: Discrimination against deaf 
people in obtaining an equitable quality of 
employment, education, insurance and so¬ 
cial services is a serious and subtle issue; 
a long-festering sorepoint among deaf 
New Yorkers. There is a need to codify 
legal information and to examine the 
laws now on the books for evidence of 
discrimination. We propose that this 
Commission seek authorization to analyze 
New York legislation, executive directives, 
agency regulations and Civil Service rules 
for their effects upon the deaf citizens 
of this state. 

There is, for example, one bill now be¬ 
fore this Legislature—the bill on inter¬ 
preting rights of deaf people. This bill 
needs your support to become law. Deaf 
people should be given their legal rights 
to understand completely any legal pro¬ 
cedure in which they may be involved. 

B. Black and Puerto Rican Deaf Per¬ 
sons are victims of a double handicap- 
racial discrimination and deafness. Re¬ 
cent studies including black deaf persons 
have reported that their educational at¬ 
tainment, annual income and job skills 
are at levels far lower than the general 
deaf population. 1 - 5 There are many rea¬ 
sons to believe that many black and 
Puerto Rican deaf New Yorkers are also 
trapped in this same fate. In New York 
City, nonwhite and severely handicapped 
deaf children suffer from lack of equality 
in education. 

C. There Are Few Deaf Teachers of 
Deaf Children in This State. According 
to 1971 statistics from the American An¬ 
nals of the Deaf' 5 , there are 948 teachers 
of deaf children in 31 special education 
programs in New York State. Among 
these 948 teachers, only 39 are deaf, only 
four per cent are deaf. Furthermore, in 
New York City there are fewer deaf 


teachers than there are members of this 
Commission. Among the City’s 11 deaf 
education programs in the five boroughs 
are 474 teachers, of whom six are deaf, 
only 1.2 per cent are deaf. Throughout the 
rest of this state in 20 other special edu¬ 
cation programs, only 33, or seven per 
cent, of an additional 474 teachers are 
deaf. 

Why these shameful statistics? For too 
long, fiction, rather than fact, has affected 
the hiring of deaf teachers. Administra¬ 
tive practices and quasi-legal rules are 
barriers to employment and promotion. 
Teacher training programs use speech and 
hearing as so-called “qualifications” when 
awarding graduate fellowships 7 . Teacher 
certification procedures in New York City 
are another barrier to the employment 
of deaf teachers. Across America today 
more than 2000 deaf persons are attending 
postsecondary education programs. In¬ 
creasing numbers of deaf persons have 
and are getting master’s and doctorate 
degrees, yet it is evident that few, if any, 
deaf persons in this state are in adminis¬ 
trative positions or on the boards of 
schools for deaf children. 

A deaf child will become a deaf adult. 
Deaf personnel in the schools are good 
role models in the socialization of deaf 
children, who tend to admire, respect and 
can openly communicate with most deaf 
adults. As you see, policy decisions are 
being made in some schools that can mis¬ 
represent the aspirations and needs of 
deaf New Yorkers. These discriminatory 
practices must be exposed and eliminated. 
A determined Commission can take on 
this responsibility. Remember that your 
responsibilities are also our responsibili¬ 
ties. Let us all share these responsibili¬ 
ties. 

II. Education 

A. Reading Levels of Deaf School Chil¬ 
dren Are Deplorable. Various studies have 
found an average reading level between 
the fifth and sixth grades for deaf school 
leavers. Deaf school dropouts are at 
even lower levels, and illiteracy is run¬ 
ning at 30 per cent in some school popula¬ 
tions tested. 8-10 After 10 years or more 
in some New York City schools, many 
deaf youth are leaving with a second grade 
reading average. Such reading “skills” 
are completely inadequate to participate 
fully in work and society. Teacher skills 
in all schools must be upgraded. This 
Commission can work for programs to¬ 
wards these objectives. We do not want 
another generation of deaf children to 
suffer the misery of miseducation. 

B. Communication 

Mindel and Vernon reviewed nine studies 
comparing manually raised deaf children 
of deaf parents with orally raised deaf 
children of hearing parents. 11 Study after 
study reported that deaf children of deaf 
parents performed better in academic 
achievement, psychosocial adjustment, 
and in some studies even better in speech 


and speechreading skills than deaf chil¬ 
dren of hearing parents. Other research 
findings have encouraged a growing 
number of schools to adopt total com¬ 
munication in their educational pro¬ 
grams with all age levels of deaf 
children. Other innovations with the lan¬ 
guage of signs, including Seeing Essential 
English and Signed English systems, dem¬ 
onstrate the flexibility of sign language 
for classroom instruction, including the 
teaching of speech. 

Younger teachers are beginning to be 
more open-minded and in New York City 
are secretly learning the langauge of 
signs. Some teachers fear to use total 
communication in their classrooms for 
concern of losing their jobs. In New 
York City there are schools which pro¬ 
hibit deaf children from using signs. 
Some of these schools receive New York 
State funds. How can greater rapport be 
established between the deaf community 
and the New York State Department of 
Education? This Commission, as the only 
statewide force of its kind, can become 
a potential stimulator for reform in all 
programs educating New York’s deaf 
children. 

III. Vocational Rehabilitation and 

Social Service 

New York’s deaf people need a con¬ 
certed program which gives special at¬ 
tention to deaf people, staffed by coun¬ 
selors who fully understand deaf people, 
and guided by statewide policies designed 
to break the vicious cycle of problems 
that trap deaf people. We propose that a 
Special Unit serving deaf clients be set 
up in the New York State Office of Vo¬ 
cational Rehabilitation. This Special Unit 
will recruit and deploy specialized coun¬ 
selors working with deaf people in a 
program to be administratively coordi¬ 
nated at the state level. The Virginia 
State Legislature is now considering such 
a proposal to set up a State Commission 
on Deafness. 12 Other states such as Ohio, 
Florida, the District of Columbia, Texas 
and Wisconsin now have various voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation bureaus or commis¬ 
sions of this type. 

There exists great need for improve¬ 
ments in deaf adult education, mental 
health and comprehensive community 
services programs. With the completion 
of Tanya Towers in New York City, there 
is still a need for a better located home 
for deaf senior citizens in upstate New 
York. The National Census of the Deaf 
will be providing information to help 
guide program planning. Yet, today in 
New York State there is no statewide 
group effectively laying the groundwork 
for the future. There is a clear need 
for strong leadership to follow-up and 
design the means really to solve prob¬ 
lems. 

IV. Concerning This Commission 

With this perspective on the current 
status of problems facing New York’s 
deaf population, we now suggest some 
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specific proposals concerning the nature 
of this Commission to improve its work: 

A. We want this Commission to con¬ 
tinue and to seek vigorously authorization 
to become a permanent body. 

B. The legislation governing this Com¬ 
mission should specify that the number of 
Commissioners be increased from 12 to 
15, who are selected by groups for terms 
of one, two or three years each. Further¬ 
more, while six members of this Com¬ 
mission shall be legislators—three from 
each House—we suggest that the gov¬ 
ernor of this state shall seek the advice 
and consent of the Empire State Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf and its affiliates regard¬ 
ing the names of the nine non-legislative 
members of this Commission. These lat¬ 
ter nine shall be drawn from both lay 
and professional groups of and for deaf 
people. 

C. A permanent Commission must have 
a full-time executive secretary who needs 
sufficient staff to carry out the broader 
responsibilities of this Commission. We 
suggest that the executive secretary and 
Commission staff shall have full-time 
offices in the Executive Branch of the 
State Government, with authority invested 
in it to seek cooperation from, monitor 
and investigate all state agencies and pro¬ 
grams concerned with deafness. The Em¬ 
pire State Association of the Deaf and 
its affiliates want a voice in the selection 
of the person to become the executive 
secretary. 

4. We suggest that this Commission 
seek authorization to become an informa¬ 
tion center to provide resources and ma¬ 
terials on deafness to state governmental 
bodies concerned with deafness. This 
Commission should also be invested with 
authority to foster coordination in the 
policies and programs of state agencies 
on deafness. 

E. We finally suggest that this Commis¬ 
sion must establish improved and regular 
lines of communication with organizations 
representing New York’s deaf people. 
This Commission must undertake more 
frequent open hearings around the state, 
including evening meetings as well. All 
Commission meetings must be well-pub¬ 
licized in advance. To encourage open 
meetings and communications concerning 
this Commission, the New York City Civic 
Association of the Deaf intends to publish 
this paper. 

In summary, the talent and resources 
are available in the deaf communities, 
professional organizations, universities and 
governmental bodies of this state to re¬ 
solve many problems. This Commission 
must exercise new leadership to marshal 
these resources in a strong and wide 
campaign against the discrimination, in¬ 
justice and neglect experienced by the 
estimated 19,000 deaf people of this state. 
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"Where there is no law, but every man 
does what is right in his own eyes, there 
is the least of real liberty."—ROR (Rob¬ 
ert's Rules of Order) 

"No person who has been elected or 
who aspires to be elected to office as 
president or head of an organization which 
uses parliamentary procedure to any ex¬ 
tent should accept the office unless he 
has studied and knows parliamentary law 
or is willing to do so."—George Demeter 
Q. Please explain the difference between 
debatable and not debatable motions to 
adjourn, to fix the time to which to ad¬ 
journ and to take a recess. 

A. If you simply say “I move we ad¬ 
journ," it is called an unqualified motion, 
and is therefore not debatable. If you 
should say "I move we adjourn to meet 
again next week," it is called a qualified 
motion and thus becomes a main motion 
which is debatable. If you should say 
"I move we adjourn sine-die" the motion 
is a debatable motion because it is quali¬ 
fied. The motion to fix the time to which 
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to adjourn is not debatable when there 
already is a main motion before the 
assembly. It is debatable when there is 
no main motion pending. The motion, 
when offered, becomes a main motion. 
A motion to take a recess is of the same 
nature as those discussed. 

Q. Suppose a meeting results in dis¬ 
order and the Chair is unable to restore 
order. Has the Chair authority to declare 
the meeting adjourned? 

A. Yes. He may not only do this, but 
may name the time and place for an¬ 
other meeting, if necessary. 

Q. Is it true that a parliamentarian 
should not be a member of the board 
or serve on a committee or the like. 

A. Yes. That makes it necessary for 
him to take sides in matters upon which 
his objective opinion as parliamentarian 
may be needed afterwards. 

QUIZ 

1. May a member change his vote on 
a question? 

2. If a member wishes to leave the 
meeting before adjournment, should he 
ask for permission from the Chair? 

3. May an honorary member make a 
motion? 

4. Is it correct to move to adjourn when 
the time fixed for adjournment has ar¬ 
rived? 

5. Should the Chair wait for a mem¬ 
ber to move to adjourn when there is no 
new business? 

6. Is it correct to lay a motion on the 
table with the intention to kill the ques¬ 
tion? 

7. Who can make a motion to take a 
question from the table? 

8. Has the Chair any authority to close 
debate in a hurry? 

9. May amendments to the bylaws, if 
adopted, be reconsidered? 

10. Is voting by mail permitted? 

11. May the board of governors add 
prohibitions fixed in the bylaws? 

12. Is it proper to abject to the con¬ 
sideration of a motion after discussion 
on the matter has begun? 

State Association Representative 
(1972 NAD Convention) 

Indiana 

Joseph J. Kindred 
1439 Udell Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46208 
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Parliamentary Procedure 
Answers to Quiz 

1. Yes, provided the Chair has not an¬ 
nounced the result of votes. 

2. Yes, always. 

3. No, but he may discuss a question. 

4. No. Just call the Chair’s attention 
to the fact. It is then his duty to de¬ 
clare the meeting adjourned without a 
motion. 

5. No. The Chair may, at his discretion, 
declare the next order of business “Good 
of Order.” After this he may declare 
the meeting adjourned, which declaration 
stands unless a member objects. 

6. No. 

7. Any member at the same meeting 
or next regular meeting. 

8. No. 

9. No, but a negative vote on an amend¬ 
ment may be reconsidered. 

10. No, unless specifically detailed in 
the bylaws. 

11. No. 

12. No. It must be borne in mind that 
the motion to object to the consideration 
of the moment must be made before 
any debate has taken place. 

Colorado Mental Health Workshop 

A one-day workshop on the psychiatric 
problems of the deaf was held on March 
30 at the University of Colorado Medical 
Center under joint sponsorship of the Di¬ 
vision of Otolaryngology of the CU School 
of Medicine and the Colorado Hearing 
and Speech Center. The meeting was open 
to professionals in the field and all other 
interested persons. Chairman for the ses¬ 
sion was Dr. W. Garth Hemenway, pro¬ 
fessor and head of the Division of Oto¬ 
laryngology. 

Two of the nation’s leading authorities 
on the mental health problems of the 
deaf were the principal speakers—Dr. 
Luther D. Robinson, acting superinten¬ 
dent of St. Elizabeth Hospital in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., and Dr. McCay Vernon, 
editor of the American Annals of the 
Deaf, author of several books on deaf¬ 
ness and the psychology of the deaf, for¬ 
merly psychologist at the Psychosomatic 
and Psychiatric Institute of Michael Reese 
Hospital in Chicago and now at Western 
Maryland College. 

Dr. Robinson, a psychiatrist, addressed 
the workshop on “What Does a Deaf Com¬ 
munity Need from Psychiatry?” and Dr. 
Vernon spoke on “What Are the Major 
Psychological Problems of the Deaf?” In 
the afternoon three informal workshop 
sessions were held. 

The meeting was arranged in an effort 
to assay the needs of the Colorado deaf 
community for mental health services, 
according to Mrs. Marion Downs, direc¬ 
tor of clinical audiology at the CU Med¬ 
ical Center. Nearly 100 persons attended 
including teachers of the deaf, psychia¬ 
trists, ear-nose-throat specialists, audiolo¬ 
gists, state and Federal agency represen¬ 
tatives, interpreters for the deaf and 
members of local deaf organizations. 


Wiedenmayer Joins Ralph Nader 

Long a national crusader to improve 
things for the deaf and hard of hearing, 
Joseph Wiedenmayer is now staff asso¬ 
ciate of Ralph Nader’s Professional Re¬ 
tired Action Group. He directs an in¬ 
vestigative project concerning the con¬ 
sumer with a hearing disability. 

“It costs too much to be deaf or hard 
of hearing,” says Mr. Wiedenmayer, who 
cites hearing aids at up to $400 with 
binaural sets at $700 plus the continuing 
expense of batteries and other supplies: 
the monthly rentals of special telephone 
devices lor the hearing impaired and 
discriminatory insurance premiums by 
some companies, etc. 

His first area of investigation involves 
the hearing aid industry and its relation¬ 
ship with professionals and hearing im¬ 
paired people. Mr. Wiedenmayer be¬ 
lieves that “hearing aids are a great 
boon to millions, but to pay a premium 
year after year for the rest of our lives— 
because we are deaf—is a great burden 
indeed. 

North Carolina Association 
Plans Fayetteville Convention 

North Carolina Association of the Deaf, 
organized in 1908 and now having 14 
chapters (25-35 members each), will hold 
its 1972 convention in Fayetteville, July 
28-30. Banquet speaker will be John B. 
Davis, president of Illinois Association of 
the Deaf, who will also be a guest during 
the rest of the convention. Superintendent 
Ranee Henderson of the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf will be there, too. 

Combination tickets for the convention 
are $17.00. Additional information may 
be obtained from Ralph P. Crutchfield, 
2640 Lomond Street, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
27107. 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to suggest that Ivan Law¬ 
rence answer questions from people in 
a column so that they could learn about 
the legal rights of the deaf. 

I think it would be a good idea and I 
asked Mr. Lawrence at Model Secondary 
School for the Deaf if he could do this 
in your magazine. He said that he would 
wait for me to write you and request this 
first. 

Lizabeth Katz 

MSSD 

Washington, D. C. 

(Editor's note: Mr. Lawrence, what do 
you say now?) 

New Zealand Club 50 Years Old 

The Christchurch Deaf Society (New 
Zealand) will celebrate their club’s 50th 
anniversary over the Queen’s Birthday 
weekend June 5, 1972. Already it has 
sent out invitations to members both past 
and present. 

The club was founded jointly by Jane 
and John Kinnear in 1922 at 18 North 
Parade, Christchurch, with a member¬ 
ship of eight. By 1969 the club had 130 
registered members and three life mem¬ 
bers. 

New club rooms were officially opened 
on October 23, 1966. Mrs. Kinnear un¬ 
veiled the hall plaque. She died shortly 
after, on March 14, 1970, aged 82. 

Christchurch has New Zealand’s oldest 
deaf club and was co-organizers to the 
jubilee convention held in 1955 to cele¬ 
brate the 75th anniversary of Sumner 
School for Deaf.—Miss J. C. Bailey, New 
Zealand Deaf News columnist. 


Buy your life insurance from the 

MTioML mmm society of the iieif 

A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 

* * * 

Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 

* * * 

All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 

Sickness and accident benefits 

* * * 

Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 

Over $6,000,000.00 



Certificates in Force 
Over $10,000,000.00 


DON'T DELAY . . . JOIN TODAY! 

For information and application blanks, write to 

HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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THE FLORIDA ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

invites you to 

the 31st Biennial Convention of 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


in beautiful 

MIAMI BEACH 
July 2-9,1972 

at the 

DEAUVILLE HOTEL 


(Singles, $14.00; Doubles, $18.00; Triples, $24.00; Quadruples, $29.00) 

PROGRAM 

Sunday: Captioned Film; One-Act Play Tournament 

Monday: NAD Sessions; Rap Sessions and Cultural Program Directors Workshop 

2:00 p.m.; Reception; Dance - Song - Humor Tournament 

Tuesday: NAD Sessions; NAD Race at Calder Track (post time to be announced) 

$4.50 admission and bus—seats at Calder Track will be reserved. 

Wednesday: Cruise and Bus Tour (combined) $9.90. Golf Tournament, $3.50 Entry Fee 
plus greens fee 

Luau and Polynesian Floor Show (On Combination Ticket) 

Thursday: NAD Sessions; Parrot Jungle, $5.50 (admission and bus); Cultural Program 

Night; Golden Naddy Awards; Crowning of Miss Deaf America 

Friday: NAD Sessions; Banquet (FREE Cocktail Hour Preceding); Gallaudet Dancers 

Saturday: NAD Sessions (if necessary); Grand Ball; Floor Show 

PRICE LIST 


Registration _$ 2.00 

Program Book _ 1.50 

Reception _ 2.00 

Luau_ 10.00 

Cultural Program_ 4.00 

Banquet_ 15.00 

Grand Ball _7.50 


Total___$42.00 

Combination Ticket $35.00 










OPTIONAL EVENTS 


The following ARE NOT included on Combination Ticket: 


Tuesday: NAD Race at Calder Track 

(post time to be announced) 

Seats at race will be reserved; free program books 
$4.50 admission and bus 
Night club tour 

Wednesday: Cruise and Bus Tour (combined) 

$9.90 

Golf Tournament 

$3.50 entry fee plus greens fee 

Thursday: Parrot Jungle 

$5.50 admission and bus 

Tuesday (will be announced) 

or Lion Country Safari 

Saturday: $7.50 bus, admission and tour 

NOTE: Captioned Films offered on other evenings in addition to Sunday. 


To sign up for and receive additional information on the Golf Tournament 
(Wednesday) contact: 

Abe Goodstein 

1000 N.E. 14th Avenue 

Hallandale, Florida 33009 










LAWRENCE NEWMAN 

who represents whom 


From time to time adult deaf leaders of state and national 
organizations are criticized for the type of thoughts and feel¬ 
ings they express. For example, the November-December 1971 
issue of the Jersey School News carried a talk “Regarding 
Communication Methods in Educating the Deaf” given by 
Dr. Pauline Jensen before the Katzenbach Parents Organiza¬ 
tion. At the conclusion of her remarks Dr. Jensen stated: 

I find it significant that the spokesmen for total communi¬ 
cation can speak. The best argument for early oral com¬ 
munication is that these deaf people who can speak in¬ 
telligibly have become the leaders of the deaf community. 
For them, speech made a difference. 

Another example was published in the January 1972 issue 
of the Volta Review. It was a talk given by Mr. George Fellen- 
dorf at a California Association of Parents (CAP) convention 
held at Concord, California, November 6, 1971. Said Mr. 
Fellendorf in part: 

Many deaf adult leaders of national, state and local or¬ 
ganizations were born, reared and educated during a period 
when use of the hearing aid was not considered appropriate 
or necessary for those identified as deaf. Since a great 
majority of these deaf leaders are individuals whose hear¬ 
ing loss occurred at later than the fifth year, it is obvious 
that these individuals do not represent my prelingually deaf 
child nor the children of many of you in the audience. 
Our insights into the attitudes and experiences of pre¬ 
lingually deaf and hearing impaired adults is quite sparse. 
Our primary sources are those individuals whose hearing 
loss was incurred prior to the age of 4 or 5 years and who 
are sufficiently articulate to speak out or write for the 
benefit of parents of future generations of children with 
similar etiologies and age of onset. Many of these indi¬ 
viduals can be found among the ranks of the Oral Deaf 
Adults Section (ODAS) of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf. 

The emphasis on preschool education for hearing im¬ 
paired children, on the maximum use of residual hearing 
(which we know that virtually all deaf children have), and 
on the encouragement of parents to take a role in the 
auditory environment and learning of young hearing im¬ 
paired children is something which has taken place within 
the last 10 years. Thus, the young deaf person today, in 
his 20’s, who had the advantage of having his hearing loss 
detected before the age of 2; who was fitted with monaural, 
if not, binaural, hearing aids; who had training from an 
experienced teacher or therapist before the age of 3; and 
whose parents were aware of and dedicated to maximizing 
the use of residual hearing, is indeed a rare individual in 
our deaf society today. This is a fact of which we as par¬ 
ents of deaf children and young adults should be aware 
as we evaluate the statements, attitudes and performance 
of many of those who are guiding us from the leadership 
among the deaf and the ranks of deaf organizations. 

Realizing it or not, Mr. Fellendorf in his above remarks 
was throwing verbal smokescreens in a masterful way. To 
the uninitiated, his statements cannot help but appear con¬ 
vincing. 

First, if what Mr. Fellendorf has said occurred the last 
10 years then his own daughter and the members of the ODAS 
are too old to have benefitted from the conditions he described 
to be of recent origin. 

What is Mr. Fellendorf saying that is really new? 

The John Tracy Clinic and other preschool clinics through¬ 
out the country are not of recent vintage Maximum ultilization 
of hearing aids and parent involvement are old hat to them. 
Generations of us postlingualists have grown up and struggled 
through the oral method. The training of the majority of 
teachers was based on oral-auditory methods. Rare, indeed, 
was a manual communication class for hearing adults. Those 
of us who did not spend out lives in a little or non-communi¬ 
cating family environment were lucky. 


In all probability it is true that the degree and quality of 
oral-auditory methods have improved and that there is a more 
widespread and intense utilization of hearing aids. However, 
is it true that since we postlingual deaf were not brought up 
utilizing a hearing aid we do not fully grasp its merits? Aside 
from the better speech and language base that we have, are 
we really different in our experiences, thoughts and feelings 
from the prelingual deaf and the auditory-oral oriented children 
now growing up? Does Mr. Fellendorf leave the the impli¬ 
cation that the new breed of students will not need to use 
manual communication, that they will be better adjusted and 
will more easily integrate into a world of the hearing? 

Let us go a little deeper. 

It is possible for some degree of communication to be in 
evidence when there are hundreds, if not thousands, of prac¬ 
tice sessions and repetitive processes. Of course, the deaf child 
will benefit greatly when families become involved and it al¬ 
ways helps when attempts are made to utilize residual hearing. 
It should be recognized, however, that speechreading presents 
a formidable barrier to effective communication for the simple 
reason that a great part of spoken speech is not visible on the 
lips. To say that hearing aids will overcome the gaps and 
help the deaf child catch what he misses on the lips is an 
unfair and harmful statement to make. It is harmful because 
too many deaf children might hear sounds but not understand 
connected speech. Too many will be mistakenly treated as if 
they were hard of hearing. It should be self-evident that when 
one has impaired hearing sound becomes muffled or distorted 
and is seldom meaningful. 

What often results is that assumptions are made that the 
deaf child is participating in the communication process while 
in reality he might be superficially participating or pretending 
or guessing or not participating at all. An onlooker can easily 
be fooled into thinking that there is participation. What is not 
realized is that contents of a topic are kept on a simple level. 
Thus success is more apparent than real. One need only take 
into account the universal reading and language shortcomings 
of the deaf and the fact that too many of them are under¬ 
employed to realize that it will take a multiplicity of methods 
to alleviate a bad situation. 

In every group there are a few who stand out and that 
is what Mr. Fellendorf meant when he mentioned the members 
of the ODAS. (He failed to mention that there were only about 
250 members.) In their positions, this type of deaf people are 
the ones Mr. Fellendorf and Dr. Jensen will meet. In order 
to meet others who are not as successful, they will have to go 
out “into the streets.” 

And this is precisely what many of us postlingual deaf 
leaders have done in our roles as teachers, officers of local, 
state and national organizations, helpers in clubs and social 
and recreational activities. We do not stop with little deaf 
children and generalize from what is observed within a lim¬ 
ited age span. We meet with grown, prelingual deaf people 
in our homes. We listen to their problems, help them write 
and interpret statements, letters or documents that they bring 
with them. 

Too many prelingual deaf people cannot write and express 
themselves but they transmit their thoughts and feelings to us. 
We become their spokesmen. Our thinking evolves from the 
hard reality of what we see and experience and not from a 
cursory acquaintance with an elite segment of the deaf popu¬ 
lation. 

What is forgotten is that many of us postlingual deaf are 
teachers in schools and programs for the deaf. We are in 
contact with “the new breed” of deaf children Mr. Fellendorf 
speaks about. Recently I attended a workshop in which five 
schools and programs for the deaf participated. Many of the 
students were wearing hearing aids, they had early detection, 
training, etc., but their plaintive cry was the same that has 
been “heard” for years: Our parents do not communicate 
much with us, siblings tell us what is going on, not our par¬ 
ents, I do not understand my teacher in my integrated class¬ 
room, I have been forced to wear a hearing aid for 13 years 
and I could not think because I was bothered too much by 
sound, and so on. 
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The mushrooming population of prelingual deaf brought Like Mr. Fellendorf, I, too, have a prelingual deaf daugh- 
with it a new set of problems more diverse and complex than ter. My desire for her to speak is as intense, if not more, 
before. Unlike their postlingual counterparts they do not have than his. I have arranged weekly audiological visits for her 

a speech and language base and everything has to be taught and, of course, she is being guided to the wearing of a hear- 

to them from scratch. Moreover, many of them have addi- ing aid. 

tional handicaps which range from visual, emotional to aphasia Our primary concern, however, has been to help our 
and other forms of neurological and brain damage. Within deaf daughter develop cognitive and perceptual skills. We 

the categories of the profoundly deaf and the hard of hearing want her to be a thinking human being, having something to 

there are sub-classifications or variations. Some might have say and to speechread. There is no room in this article to 

enough hearing in the speech threshold frequency range which describe the way manual communication has been an indis- 

combined with speechreading skills help them communicate pensable ally in her mental, emotional and personality growth, 

adequately on a one-to-one basis with hearing people. Others in her ability, at the age of three, to speechread and speak 

gaze incomprehendingly when a person yells “fire! fire!” with many words in a natural way. 

all the clarity his lips can muster. Also, the ability to learn, We postlingual deaf say that there is not one shred of evi- 

to assimilate and recall information varies from person to dence that the use of manual communication will hurt the ac- 

person. quisition of speech and speechreading skills. Again and again 

Thus, it became apparent to many in the field, that even we urge that the minds of our deaf people be developed first 

with all the conditions laid out by Mr. Fellendorf, the oral- and that all helpful methods of communication be utilized to- 

auditory approach alone was downright unrealistic. This is ward this end. We strongly disagree with those who say that 

one reason why total communication is taking hold. This is manual communication and oral-auditory methods cannot co- 

one reason why a new national parents organization has come exist and we invite intense experiments and research to settle 

upon the scene—the International Association of Parents of this argument. 

the Deaf—which is committed to total communication. Whether one became deaf at birth or at the age of five, one 

What is really new in recent years is the use of total will experience more incidents and problems that are similar 

communication as early as the preschool years. Only a few than dissimilar. We meet the same cold shoulder, doubts, 

years ago rare indeed was the preschool deaf child whose par- prejudices when we seek employment or when we try to pur- 

ents could communicate with him manually as well as orally, chase automobile insurance from certain companies. We turn 

Even more rare was the use of manual communication in on the television set and can follow so little of the conversation 

classes for preschool children. that we watch sports programs most of the time. Many of us 

Do the Fellendorfs and Jensens think that we postlingual are lost in group gatherings even with the help of hearing aids, 

deaf people do not want our deaf people to be able to speak? The fact that we postlingual deaf adults can speak, to refer 

For decades we have felt that if manual communication was back to the statements made by Dr. Jensen in the first para- 

used early enough the minds of deaf children will be stimu- graph of this article, is not because of our oral training for we 

lated and they will be more aware of what is going on thus already could speak before we entered school. (This should 

resulting in a large vocabulary for them to speechread and to be made clear to parents.) What has made the difference is 

express themselves. We had to wait a long time for research the fact that we became heavy readers and learned to think 

findings to back us up. and write almost by our own bootstraps. 

Southern California Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf, Inc. 

hosting 

Second NATIONAL RID WORKS HOP/ CONVENTION 

August 14-17,1972 

Edgewater Hyatt House, 6400 East Pacific Highway, Long Beach, California 90803 (213)434-8451 


EIGHT WORKSHOP SESSIONS DEMONSTRATING INTERPRETING TYPES 
Religious, Educational, Legal, Reverse, Evaluation, Non-Verbal, Platform, 
Mime, Artistic, Professional Approach, Oral, Deaf-Blind and Juxta 
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OPPORTUNITY TO EARN ONE UNIT OF UNDERGRADUATE 
OR GRADUATE CREDIT - SURVEY OF INTERPRETING 

For further information contact Chairman, RID Workshop/Convention, 
8424 Canoga Ave. , Canoga Park, California 91304 
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• SCHOLARSHIP 


• CITIZENSHIP 


• LEADERSHIP 


Pengilly, Minnesota 55775 


LEARNING BY DOING 


FOUR-WEEK SESSIONS 

1ST SESSION 2ND SESSION 

June 20—July 18, 1972 July 20—August 17, 19 

Special Opportunities For Outstanding High School Students 

The 1972 Jr 


NAD Youth Leadership Camp program invites you to participate in your 
choice of a unique and challenging summer camp session full of learning, work and fun 

Purposes of the program: 

• Develop individual goals, motivation and creativity 

• Provide leadership experience and training 

• Offer a unique academic, work and recreational environment 

• Provide a challenging, stimulating and relevant summer experience 

ACADEMIC OFFERINGS CAMP ACTIVITIES 

• Social science 

• Language arts 

• Debates 

• Dramatics 

• Public speaking 

• Panel discussions 
© Workshops 

• Life saving and safety 
o Nature study 
© Fireside topics 

CAMP PROJECTS 

• Paint parties 
e Totem pole building 

• Repair work 

• Fireplace building 
e Walk building 

• Camp beautification 

• Barbecue pit building 
© Tree planting 

Our facilities limit us to 40 boys and 40 girls per session. The sooner you write us the better your chances. 
If you are 14 or over, outstanding all-around, and interested, write to the address below for complete details: 


Bonfire programs 
Sailing 

Water skiing 

3-Day canoe trip 

In and out of state field trips 

Hiking 

Touch football 

Softball 

Hayrides 

Volleyball 

Archery 

Swimming 

Fishing 

Treasure hunts 

Dancing 

Boating 

Campouts 

Cookouts 

// Bull // sessions 

Bowling 


Gary W. Olsen, Camp Director 
Jr. NAD Youth Leadership Camp 
1200 East 42nd Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 
Home TTY: 317-545-0650 







Jerry Fail 


NEWS 

From 'Round the Nation 

Mrs. Jerry Fail, News Editor 
6170 Downey Avenue 
North Long Beach, Calif. 90805 

Mrs. Harriett Votaw, Asst. News Editor 
2778 S. Xavier Street 
Denver, Colorado 80236 



Harriett Votaw 


Colorado . . . 

Guy White of Denver, who was strick¬ 
en with an almost fatal stroke, has been 
improving very slowly but surely. 

Mrs. Monty Casteel of Jefferson City, 
Mont., came to Denver to surprise her 
parents, the Elmo Kemps, recently and 
to help her father celebrate his 88th 
birthday on February 14. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hurley have a 
dog that barked and barked one evening. 
They did not respond, and the next 
morning they went outside and found 
their jeep had been slashed by some 
vandals, probably at the time the dog 
barked. 

Mrs. Conrad Urbach of Loveland, 
Colo., who works at the Hested Depart¬ 
ment Store on Century Mall in Fort Col¬ 
lins, escaped a terrible accident during 
a recent windstorm. The facing on the 
front of the building was torn off, smash¬ 
ing the awning and its steel beams and 
crossing into the display windows. 

Ed Rodgers spent the week of March 
5 vacation skiing at Park City, Utah. 

Mrs. Bernice Weadick, accompanied 
by Mrs. Carol Sponable and Miss lone 
Dibble, motored to Memphis, Tenn., to 
attend the COSD Forum. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lamont Klecot (nee 
Sandra Still) and their two children, 
Monty and Lorie, spent a week’s vaca¬ 
tion in Denver with her mother and 
friends. They make their home in Mil¬ 
waukee, Wise. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rodney Clement and 
Mr. and Mrs. William Ivins of Omaha 
were houseguests of the Bert Youngers 
during the recent MAAD basketball 
tournament and for the week following. 
They went skiing at Breckenridge one 
day and snowmobiling another day at 
Tiger Run close to Breckenridge. 

Mr. and Mrs. Linsay Darnall were 
houseguests of the Emery Booths for 
a week prior to the tournament. 

Mrs. Betty Barnes (Mrs. Paul) of Fre¬ 
mont, Calif., was the houseguest of the 
Don Warnicks for several days after the 
MAAD tournament and then went on 
to Nebraska to visit her parents. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Sanderson (nee 
Sandra Klein) became parents of Dianne 
Lee, their first child, on March 8. 

The Roy DeMottes welcomed a boy, 
Randolph Earle, on January 25. They 
have a daughter, Robin, 2. 

The Don (Dawn) Sprouse family now 
number six. A baby sister, Elizabeth 
Jo, came to join the three boys on March 
22 . 

The parents of Tom and Robert Mow 


spent a week visiting with them from 
their home in Omaha recently. The Mow 
boys have been living in Denver since 
moving here from Illinois almost a year 
ago. Tom is employed at the Denver 
Post, while Robert is at the Rocky 
Mountain News. 

Rev. and Mrs. Homer Grace returned 
home to Littleton after a couple weeks 
visit in Southern California in March. 

Don Adamson, a cobbler by trade, has 
moved to Loveland, Colo. He lived in 
Grand Junction for a number of years 
after leaving the Colorado School for 
the Deaf. 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Urbach of Love¬ 
land drove down to Denver on March 
26 to spend the day visiting with Mrs. 
Margaret Herbold and Verne Barnett. 
Maxine is soon leaving for a month’s 
visit with her daughter and family in 
Michigan. 

Through Mrs. Helen Bruce of Canon 
City, Colo., we learned of the passing 
of Milford S. McCamey, 84, of Colorado 
Springs on March 3. He had been a 
long time patient at a nursing home 
recuperating from a broken hip. He first 
attended the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf and later the Colorado School for 
the Deaf. 

Robert Works, husband of Mrs. Ruth 
Works, was in intensive care for two 
weeks following heart surgery the first 
part of March. 

Miss Elaine McHowell had as over¬ 
night guests Misses Marjorie Lundy and 
Barbara Jenkins of Buffalo, N.Y., on 
March 16. They were in town for the 
wedding of Marjorie’s sister who worked 
at the Fitzsimmons Army Hospital. 

Mrs. Sharon Tate came up from Flor¬ 
ida to spend her vacation with Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy DeMotte of Denver. The De¬ 
Mottes took her skiing at Keystone ski 
area. 

Leon Harvat, who recently reached the 
ripe old age of 80, has become a great¬ 
grandfather. One of the daughters of 
his son John gave birth to a boy recent¬ 
ly. Leon has two sons, seven grandchil¬ 
dren and now one great-grandson. 

Geesey Buff And Blue Editor 

Robert A. Geesey, a sophomore from 
Ardmore, Pa., has been named editor-in- 
chief of “The Buff and Blue,” the stu¬ 
dent newspaper at Gallaudet College. He 
will supervise the publication of The 
Buff and Blue’s final issue this year as 
well as all issues for the 1972-73 academic 
year. He succeeds Linda M. Risser, a 
graduating senior from Akron, Pa. 


Nebraska . . . 

Albert and Joyce Sparks of Lincoln 
announced the birth of their first child, 
Ben Mark, on March 19. 

Vi O’Connor of Topeka, Kans., under¬ 
went surgery recently but has recovered 
enough to be back on her job. The Ber- 
ton Leavitts spent a pleasant visit with 
the O’Connors the weekend of March 
25. They also stopped to see Mrs. Susie 
O’Connor at Frankfurt, Kans., and found 
her feeling fine. 

Del Boese, James DeVaney, Bill 
Kautzky, Jerry Zimmerman and a num¬ 
ber of other local fishermen had good 
luck this winter and spring with snag 
fishing for spoonbill catfish at Yankton, 
S.D. 

Bill Amos of Dawson, Nebr., was in 
Lincoln recently because the carpentry 
work at the Brownville Nuclear Power 
Piant had been finished and he was 
temporarily unemployed. He and his wife 
Carol are hoping to move to Lincoln. 
He mentioned that Danny Goetting, son 
of Gwen (Amos) and Bernard Goetting 
of Kansas City, was married on March 
25. 

Berton Leavitt received a very nice 
watch from Cushman Motor Works for 
30 years of work but missed the banquet 
because he was in Washington, D.C., 
for the meeting on Continuing Education 
at the time in February. Don Collamore 
and Phil Voight both received anniver¬ 
sary pins for 20 and 15 years, respective¬ 
ly. June Collamore should receive her 
15-year pin next year. 

Berton Leavitt, while in Washington, 
D.C., visited a few former Nebraskans. 
He enjoyed seeing Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Gannon and their little Jeff at their love¬ 
ly home in Silver Spring, Md.; the Meyer 
Rosenblatts; Tom Cuscaden, Ted Hage- 
meyer and Ron Sutcliffe, who are 
married to the former Nebraskans; Alice 
Lougee and Agnes Dunne. Berton also 
spent a day visiting at the home of 
Jack and Rose Otterman in Arlington, 
Va., where he also had a chance 
to visit Jack’s parents, Harry and Frieda 
Otterman, of New Kensington, Pa. 

Mrs. Etta Peacher, former supervisor 
at the Iowa School for the Deaf, passed 
away in California on January 24 at 
the page of 96. 

Mrs. Cora L. Kilpatrick of O’Neil, 
Nebr., passed away November 30, 1971. 
Miss A. Milin Trentham, 85, of Omaha 
died February 28. She was a native of 
England. 

Claus Saathoff, 80, of Hanover, Kans. 
passed away February 15. He attended 
NSD, entering in 1901, but did not gradu¬ 
ate. 

Marlene Koziol and Ray Morris recent¬ 
ly became engaged. Marlene was a 1970 
graduate of NSD and Ray graduated 
in the class of 1967. 

Jim Nelson, a former NSD student, 
was in Lincoln from March 9-20 to visit 
his deaf friends in Nebraska and his 
brother Richard who is a lawyer in Lin¬ 
coln. Jim works for the Interstate Tire 
Co. in Seattle, Wash. 

Donna (Overman) Newman of Des’nler 
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The Sounds I Hear 

By Sylvia Marsh Sultan 

Think you that my world is silent? 

Think you that I cannot hear because my ears are closed? 

Not so! 

I hear what you can never hear! 

I hear the smile on a baby’s face— 

I hear the tear on a child’s cheek 
When his toy is broken. 

You can hear the roaring, turbulent winds, 

But I can hear the soft breeze as it combs my hair. 

To you, the traffic noises blare and strike with force upon your ears, 
But I can hear the sounds of hearts beating in expectation- 
hurrying to be home with loved ones! 

I hear the smell of a beautiful, blooming rose— 

And yes, in summer, I hear the tall corn as it grows! 

You hear your dog bark—sometimes so do I . . . 

You hear your bird sing—but I can hear it fly! 

Oh, you out there, in the world of sounds and noises— 

Lucky you! 

But, lucky me! 

For, you can hear only that which you can hear . . . 

And I hear beauty, 

I hear pain, and joy, I hear love, and life— 

All that we hold so dear! 

(Copyright 1970) 


was the overnight guest of Irene Leavitt 
on March 10 and a number of her Lin¬ 
coln friends dropped in to visit her. A 
surprise guest was James Nelson who 
happened to be in Lincoln at the time. 
Donna had a very nice trip to California 
round Christmas time with her youngest 
daughter and her father. She enjoyed 
seeing Jane and Clayton Lee, Arvid and 
Dorothy Trickey, Robert Nelson, the 
Charles Langrs and others, most cf 
whom she met at a reception given in 
her honor by Dorothy Trickey. 

Donna Smith Mog and her baby, Liz 
were in Lincoln visiting her mother and 
stepfather and family March 26-April 2. 

Wisconsin . . . 

Martin Schmidt underwent open heart 
surgery on January 20 and now is re¬ 
cuperating nicely at the home of his 
younger son. 

Mary, daughter of the James Hansons, 
is majoring in English at UW-Green Bay, 
She had planned to attend UWM but 
was not able to enroll in deaf education, 
in her chosen field, at that time. 

Cathy Ligocki and Mike Schwebke plan 
an August 26 wedding. 

Mrs. Grace Wolfe (nee Byrnes) of 
Kansas City, Mo., formerly of Delavan, 
was married to James H. Price in Wich¬ 
ita, Kans., recently. 

The Robert Horgens of Madison spent 
their vacation in Mexico in January. 

A Christmas Day baby was welcomed 
by Leon and Janet Bongey, Jr., 
Menomonee Falls. Debra and Tammy 
are proud of their new brother who was 
named Francis Anthony. 

Miss Arlene Charniak of Rual Pulaski 
is engaged to Allen Helgeson of Coto. 
She is a graduate of the Iowa School 
for the Deaf and is presently employed 
at Beaumont Motor Inn. Allen, a 1967 
graduate of the Wisconsin School, is em¬ 
ployed at Imperial Eastman Co. in Mani¬ 
towoc. The wedding has been set for 
May 20. 

Miss Lillian Behnke, Waukesha, a 


former Fond du Lac resident, passed 
away recently 

Frederick W. Foker, 20, of Chippewa 
Falls, lost his life in a tragic accident 
on January 21. He lost control of his 
car and it hit a telephone pole. 

Two Eau Claire residents, Lyle Bul- 
mer, 70, and Mrs. William Roth, passed 
away recently. 

Barbara J. Esser, Madison, is engaged 
to Joe M. Osterhoff, also of Madison. 
Wedding bells will ring on September 
16. 

The Gary Suhrs (nee Rappana) cf 
Madison are the parents of a baby girl, 
Sadie Fern, born on February 13. 


Judge Collins, Gallaudet College 
Board Member, Succumbs 

Linton McGee Collins, associate judge 
in the U.S. Court of Claims since 1964, 
died on April 12, 1972, at his home 
in Washington, D.C. He was 69. Judge 
Collins became a member of the Board 
of Directors of Gallaudet College in 1944. 
He served the Board as secretary in 
1950-51 and as vice president during the 
1955 academic year. In 1955, in recogni¬ 
tion of his work and devotion, Gallaudet 
awarded him an honorary LLD degree. 


Announcements of Candidates 
For NAD Offices 

31st Biennial Convention—Miami Beach 

FOR PRESIDENT 
Robert O. Lankenau, Akron, Ohio 
Don G. Pettingill, Seabrook, Maryland 

FOR PRESIDENT-ELECT 
Jess M. Smith, Indianapolis, Indiana 

FOR BOARD MEMBER, DIVISION I 
Ralph Crutchfield, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina 

FOR BOARD MEMBER, DIVISION III 
Walter A. Brown, Jr., 
Doraville, Georgia 


X © 


Job Opening 


Location and title: 

* Assistant Director 

B’nai Brith Hillel Foundation of Rochester, New York 

Salary and qualifications: 

—$11,000 - $12,500 a year depending on background and experience 
—Ability to communicate with the deaf or a willingness to learn 
Sign Language 

—Intensive Jewish training, Rabbinical or otherwise 

Send inquiries or resume: 

Rabbi Oscar Groner 

B’nai Brith Hillel Foundations 

1640 Rhode Island Avenue N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

* Permanent office would be situated at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology site of the National Technical Institute for the Deaf. 
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The School For The Deaf: Tijuana, Mexico 

By BARBARA LUETKE 


History: Thirteen years ago, when Mrs. 
Cervantes of Tijuana was pregnant, her 
husband Dr. Pedro Cervantes, a heart 
surgeon, prescribed medication for her 
which contained a small dosage of thalid- 
amide. Norma Cervantes was born a 
few months later with mild facial de¬ 
formity and no outer ears. 

When she was five, there was no school 
in Tijuana for Norma to attend despite 
the wealth of her parents. About this 
same time Janet Thompson was doing 
volunteer teaching in Mexico to escape 
her unsatisfying teaching of kindergarten 
in San Diego (15 miles away). She had 
graduated the previous year from Wash¬ 
ington University, Seattle, and was 21 
years old. She met Dr. Cervantes on one 
of these weekend excursions and the idea 
of the school evolved. Later that same 
year Janet began classes with Norma 
and five other deaf Mexican children in 
a room of a rented house. 

The Escuela: Janet is now 30 and Nor¬ 
ma 13. There are 50 children who com¬ 
mute daily to their own school, el Centro 
de Rehabilition Auditivo Oral. The gov¬ 
ernment, which does little for its people 
(Tijuana has no zoo or park), does not 
financially aid the school. Janet operates 
on contributions. Yet, she accepts any 


child with a hearing problem, regardless 
of parental ability to pay the $25.00 month¬ 
ly tuition. 

Committee of Parents: Janet requires 
that parents attend Committee de Padres 
meetings . . . this is the School Board. 
They (not Janet) run the school. They 
elect officers, keep the books and hand 
out monthly salaries—$130 to Janet, the 
director; $70 to two full-time teachers; 
$60 to two part-time teachers (also part- 
time college students); $50 to the care¬ 
taker (who also has two deaf daughters 
in the Escuela tuition-free); and $20 to 
a part-time music teacher. All but Janet 
are Mexicans. 

Philosophy: Janet believes every situa¬ 
tion has educational value. Her children 
study in the garden, library, foothills and 
downtown. The three main classes, pre¬ 
school, 5-11 year-olds and 12-16 year-olds, 
center lessons around personal exper¬ 
iences. Although auditory equipment is 
arachic and many children are without 
hearing aids, the Escuela provides them 
with an alternative to an illiterate life at 
home. There are also two sister-schools 
in nearby towns that turn to Janet and 
her staff for encouragement and advice. 

Due to lack of equipment the children 


cannot depend completely on oral com¬ 
munication although this is what Janet 
would wish for them. They use a com¬ 
bination of signs and speechreading. 

Staff: Andrea and Araceli are the two 
full-time teachers. Despite their ages, 
19 and 21, respectively, they have been 
evaluated by Dr. Harriet Kopp of the 
San Diego State College Speech and Hear¬ 
ing Department to be excellent, qualified 
teachers of the deaf. Two other part-time 
women work individually with the younger 
children, while Janet works with the 
teenagers. 

Mexican and Americans (volunteers) 
also sporadically appear — breaking all 
barriers of race, social class, nationality 
and handicap. One day Gloria’s father 
will show Lupe and Jesus how to tar the 
new bathroom roof. The older boys and 
Mr. Solis will build a fence to keep the 
14 new puppies in the backyard. Mexican 
women come over to give arts and crafts 
instruction. 

My Experience: Because my second 
year in Behavioral Disabilities at the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin was proving more 
academic than practical, I began to look 
for a place where I could gain some ex¬ 
perience in my field. I read about Janet’s 
school in a UPI press release and decided 
she sounded too warm and real to pass 
up. I heard warnings about Tijuana from 
Wisconsin to California, and as I came 
over the last hill on Highway 5 I ex¬ 
pected to see a sensuous red glow above 
the city. Instead, I found a poor but 
friendly neighborhood and the Escuela. I 
taught English, arts and crafts, carpentry, 
gardening and auditory training. I learned 
that Hermelinda could hear the clouds 
and the waves in the Pacific. 

Now back in Madison, I am finishing 
my degree and look forward to graduate 
school in a hearing impaired program. 
Two friends are now teaching at the 
Escuela and others have written me 
asking for information about volunteer 
work. There is a growing human con¬ 
cern to keep Janet and her kids learning. 

Now and the Future: The Escuela is 
not without problems. Financial burdens, 
community differences, staff turnover, 
etc., will not close the school, but they 
deter progress. Perhaps success can be 
reflected in the new school begun this 
fall for some of Tijuana’s 6,000 mentally 
retarded children—or in the 45 people 
who have responded to my articles re¬ 
questing volunteers—or in Janet’s scholar¬ 
ship to San Diego State to complete her 
M.A. work. 

Profiles: Juan, 16, and Jose, 15, are 
brothers. They are both deaf and with¬ 
out hearing aids. They live with their 
17-year-old sister and four other siblings 
because both their parents work illegally 
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in the United States. Sometimes they 
can’t sneak back across the border to 
bring food and supplies (love?) for 
weeks . . . and any day they could lose 
their jobs or be jailed. Juan also has 
cataracts on both eyes and has no medical 
supervision. 

Betty is eleven and deaf. Although she 
needs two hearing aids she only has one. 
Yet, considering her father left the family 
long ago and her mother is too sick to 
work, that’s an accomplishment. An 
uncle supports them but they are ex¬ 
tremely poor. 

Carmela, 16, is the daughter of a poor 
fruit vendor. Her father brings home 
about $80 a month but has managed to 
buy her one aid. She has four siblings. 
Carmela is crosseyed and visually de¬ 
formed and receives no medical atten¬ 
tion. 

Tula is 10 and deaf. She has a deaf 
sister, 15, and five other siblings. Her 
father is the school caretaker and has 
been able to give Hermalinda an aid, but 
not Tula. Too bad because Tula is a 
beautiful, intelligent little girl. She de¬ 
serves a chance. 



Jack Myerovitz (left), a former Marine and son 
of deaf parents who helped recapture Hue, works 
with a Vietnamese sailor at a housing project. 


Son Of Deaf Parents 
Helps Vietnam Project 

On October 26, 1971, President Richard 
M. Nixon congratulated 10 Vietnam vet¬ 
erans who returned to an insecure South 
Vietnamese hamlet as civilian volunteers 
last summer to build—without pay—20 
housing units for disabled Vietnamese 
soldiers. 

“We really appreciate what you’ve 
done,” Nixon told the group as the 20- 
minute meeting began. 

Jack Myerovitz, son of deaf parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Myerovitz of 
Laurel, Maryland, was one of 10 Marine 
veterans who wanted to prove something 
to themselves and to their American 
neighbors—“that all Vietnam veterans 
aren’t potheads, smack freaks and radical 
peaceniks.” 

They returned to Vietnam on July 
2, 1971, to do manual labor without 
pay. They stayed in a village named 
Cat-Lai about 15 miles east of Saigon and 
formerly a French seaplane base and a 
disabled veterans training center. 

For two months they worked on hous¬ 
ing so the Vietnamese disabled veterans 
could attend school at this location. Jack 
Myerovitz stated that he felt that he has 
helped fight communism and helped the 
Vietnamese veteran in his struggle to 
earn a living.—Samuel D. Shultz. 

Delgado-Stuckless Booklet To List 
Postsecondary Programs 

Dr. Gilbert L. Delgado, dean of the 
Graduate School at Gallaudet College, and 
Dr. E. Ross Stuckless, director of the 
Office of Educational Extension at the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf, 
are co-authoring a publication on post¬ 
secondary educational opportunities for 
deaf students. The publication, which will 
be geared for deaf students who plan to 
continue their education on a postsec¬ 
ondary level, will be available by Sep¬ 
tember 1972. 

The information is being compiled 
through the cooperation of NTID, Gallau¬ 
det College, the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration and the U.S. Office of 
Education. The material will cover the 
location of postsecondary programs, the 
variety of services offered by the schools 
and the major areas of study available 
to postsecondary deaf students. 

Both Dr. Delgado and Dr. Stuckless 
feel that the material will be especially 
valuable to deaf students, counselors, par¬ 
ents and educators of the deaf because 
of the dramatic increase in postsecondary 
facilities which have become available 
to the deaf in recent years. 


POST NAD 
CONVENTION TOUR 

To Freeport, Bahamas 

Canceled 

DUE TO UNFAVORABLE SCHEDULING ARRANGEMENT 
OFFERED BY THE TOUR AGENCY 


POST CONVENTION TOUR TO 

DISNEY WORLD 

Orlando, Florida 


TO BE ARRANGED 

Information will be sent via Circulars to NAD Members 


31st Biennial Convention 
National Association of the Deaf 
Miami Beach, Fla., July 2-9, 1972 

See ad in center spread of 
this issue. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Robert O. Lankenau, President 


George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secy. 



N. A. D. 


President’s Message 


Just returned from the “open house” ceremonies held on 
April 9-10 at our new facilities in Silver Spring, Maryland. 
Due to a bad snowstorm, my wife and I wondered if we would 
ever reach Washington. It took over twelve hours to make 
the trip this time which normally requires us seven or less. 
So you see, we were glad to get back home in one piece. 

Now, I am sure we will have a complete story, along with 
pictures, prepared elsewhere in this or a future issue of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN—be sure to watch for it. Hence, I will 
not make an attempt to cover it here in this column. 

However, I do want to take this opportunity to thank our 
chairman, Robert C. Sampson, for a job well done and also 
the Junior NADers who performed so well and were responsible 
for seeing to it that things ran smoothly. 

Yes, we were quite fortunate in having so many volun¬ 
teers to help out and without them we could not have done 
the job. A special “Thank you” must be given to the volunteer 
photographers from Gallaudet, the people who exhibited the 
latest forms of communication devices and to the Home Office 
staff who helped wherever and whenever they could. 

In the course of discussion on various types of equipment 
used in our present communication network among the deaf, 
one cannot but begin to feel that it is time Teletypewriters for 
the Deaf, Inc., or some other organization, take active leader¬ 
ship in developing standards and making sure that these are 
followed. Otherwise, we are apt to end up with so many prob¬ 
lems it may take years to straighten things out. The best 
time to take action is now, not next week, next month or 
next year, but right now, and it is something our TDI agents 
all over the country should begin to think about very seriously. 
In fact, this may be an interesting topic to discuss at our 
coming convention in Miami Beach this summer. 

Our communication network has grown so rapidly and 
continues to grow as such that we need more than one or 
two individuals to coordinate the work and assume responsi¬ 
bility for the complications that result from such a vital 
effort concerning the lives of the deaf all over America and 
Canada. It scares me even to think what might happen if 
we should suddenly lose the present administrator. Who, could 
do the job that has been done to the present time? What 
would happen to our whole organization? How would we con¬ 
tinue to coordinate the work? These and many other questions 
need to be answered. 

I can foresee this communication network expanding to 
cover the world someday and we should make every effort to 
solve our problems as they come up and not try to “brush 
them under the corner of a rug” in hopes they will go away. 

We must be realistic and come up with a strong, working 
organization to oversee this major aspect of our lives and 
we must have an organization that will draw the respect of 
the agents, the users, the public and, above all, the manufac¬ 
turers of this equipment which is so vital to the future growth 
of our network. 

Surely there are many of us who have been beset by 
problems that only a strong organization can solve and the 
sooner we get organized the better off we will be. 

Above all, we must have an impartial group of leaders, 
possibly including some hearing people knowledgeable in the 
ways of electronics and who will treat everyone fairly and 
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follow the dictates of the membership. This may be ac¬ 
complished by organizing on a local level and having repre¬ 
sentatives represent the people on state and national levels. 

Perhaps the NAD could obtain a grant from some govern¬ 
ment agency to fund a nationwide meeting in which a format 
organization could be developed. One of the most likely places 
to hold this would be in St. Louis where some of our most 
active, and pioneering teletype-telephone people reside and 
where interest and “know-how” is still great. There may be 
other places too—I am merely suggesting. 

At the last workshop held in Washington, under the spon¬ 
sorship of Gallaudet College, those who attended could clearly 
see the need for a more efficient and reliable organization. 
The problems of starting one were considered and some steps 
were taken; however, results to date have been disappointing and 
I would like to see the NAD take a more active role in trying 
to implement the needed changes and improvements we should 
have, will have and must have in order to survive and to 
serve better the communication problems of all the deaf— 
everywhere. 

Mind you, we are not trying to criticize the present ar¬ 
rangement. It so happens that something is usually better 
than nothing and a lot of ground has been covered despite 
many odds. Those individuals who have worked long and hard 
to coordinate the network to the present point are to be com¬ 
mended for their efforts. It so happens that we are out¬ 
growing the “horse and buggy stage” and are fast approach¬ 
ing the “rocket” stage which calls for complete overhaul of 
our thinking, our methods and our overall attitudes towards 
a structure that will serve everyone’s needs and interests. The 
sooner we take the necessary steps to organize, the better off 
everyone will be. The whole thing is no longer a “kitchen” 
operation. 

So, my friends, put on your thinking caps and let’s come 
up with some suggestions that will get us started on the 
right track and, hopefully, come up with a solution to our 
nationwide problem of providing the best forms of communi¬ 
cation at a reasonable price and with standards that must 
be adherred to. 

I would be glad to hear from you if you have any ideas 
to share with us and I am sure Dr. Latham Breunig, the 
present administrator of TDI, P.O. Box 622, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46206, would like to hear from you also. 

All right now! Where do we go from here?—Lanky. 



HOME OFFICE NOTES 


The Executive Secretary is back on the job again after an 
extended stay in Europe which was mostly a business trip. 
The main reason for making the trip to Europe had to do with 
our grant for the 1975 World Congress of the Deaf. With the 
Bureau of the World Federation meeting in Rome, your Execu¬ 
tive Secretary, who is also third vice president of the WFD and 
Project Director for the 1975 Congress, had to report on our 
progress and plans for the Congress and I am pleased to re¬ 
port that thanks to the members of the project’s advisory 
committee, we were highly commended as to the progress we 
were making in preparation for this highly significant meeting. 
Our tentative programs for each of the commissions were ap¬ 
proved and it will remain for the national chairmen and their 
international counterparts to work out the complete programs 
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for 1975. All members of the Advisory Board have chairman¬ 
ships for the Congress and hence we expect that we will be 
well prepared for this meeting when the time comes. 

IN ADDITION TO THE WFD BUREAU MEETING there 
was also a meeting of a SRS and UNESCO sponsored Task 
Force to prepare a technical assistance manual on deafness 
to aid developing countries. This was spearheaded by Dr. 
Edna Levine of New York University and ably assisted by 
Dr. Dohn of Denmark. The Italian national association of the 
deaf provided some assistance and a wonderful amount of 
hospitality for the meeting. The meeting itself took place in 
the ENS building, and went very well. When the manual is 
completed, it is expected that it will be a most potent docu¬ 
ment and will do much to improve the situation of the deaf 
people the world over. Twenty-eight persons from all over the 
world participated in this meeting including four deaf mem¬ 
bers. The deaf members included the Executive Secretary, 
Mr. Mervin Garretson, principal of the Model Secondary School 
for the Deaf in Washington, Dragoljub Vukotic of Yugoslavia 
who is also president of the World Federation of the Deaf, and 
Theodore Manzanedo, from Argentina, who is also a member 
of the Bureau of the World Federation. 

One of the more significant aspects of the meeting was 
the clearly displayed evidence of the importance of interpreters 
for deaf people. Since the Americans had their own interpreter, 
they were able to participate freely in the discussions whereas 
the other two deaf members had a difficult time in doing so 
and as a consequence their contributions were relatively lim¬ 
ited. Among the major discussions was a general agreement 
on the value of having deaf people involved in the planning of 
programs for them; and an enlightening discussion on the 
importance of total communication. But the report will be 
available soon and I’ll let it speak for itself. 

From Rome the Executive Secretary went to Yugoslavia 
to discuss with the Yugoslavians the possibility of collaboration 
in some areas between the NAD and Yugoslavia on research 
programs. Hopefully we will have a program that will cover 
this before the year is out. Then on to Zurich in Switzerland 
to speak both to the professionals in the area of deafness and 
the deaf people of that community. This was arranged by 
Pastor Daniel Pokorny who has been in Zurich for almost a 
year on an exchange program. While the professional com¬ 
munity did not display any wild enthusiasm over having a 
deaf American in their midst, the Executive Secretary was 
able at least to lay some ghosts to rest. That is, to demonstrate 
conclusively that the use of the language of signs did not, as 
has often been claimed, prevent one from speaking nor ruin 
one’s ability to read lips. Between speaking engagements, we 
also managed a trip to the Alps and watched the skiiers. Also 
a visit to the school for the deaf in Zurich. It should be noted 
that in all the cities mentioned, the offices of the associations 
far outshone anything we have in the United States, with the 
possible exception of our NAD Home Office. Nevertheless, 
the desire of most deaf people to have what the American 
deaf population has far outdistanced the physical trappings. 
From Zurich we went to Hamburg. Most Americans will be 
disappointed to know, as I was, that there are no hamburgers 
in Hamburg. Nevertheless, the visit to Hamburg’s Community 
Center was very valuable. The Hamburg Center is a true 
community center. It has a ballroom, a bowling alley, rifle 
range, rooms for the different associations of the deaf and a 
number of apartments which are rented to deaf people. It 
does not provide any kind of training or other services as were 
available in the other centers that I visited, but it certainly did 
have a. lot to offer deaf people as far as recreation was con¬ 
cerned. 

RETURNING TO WASHINGTON we were immediately en¬ 
meshed in getting ready for our open house and the numerous 
developments that had taken place during the time we were 
absent. The good news was that we had succeeded in renting 
some of our vacant space and that a concentrated effort was 
being made to rent that remaining since one of our major 
problems is the amount of unused space in the building. The 
PWRAD rented the additional room adjoining their present 
offices and Rapid Print was ready to move in. We expect to 


rent one of the two remaining suites to RMS Industries and 
the International Parents Organization of the Deaf appears 
ready to operate so that only one large suite remains to be 
rented and then we will be able really to move. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE MIAMI BEACH CONVENTION 
are well in hand. Elsewhere in this issue is more information 
on what we have been doing in that area and it will be obvious 
that we are planning for a real convention with all the trim¬ 
mings for our return to Florida. Again, it is perhaps wise to 
repeat the reminder that if you are planning to take in Miami 
you should make your reservations early because the Demo¬ 
cratic National Convention will follow us into the city and it 
is not unreasonable to expect that some of the Democrats 
may wish to arrive early and thus use available rooms. If 
you have not received a hotel reservation card, write to us, 
telling the dates you wish to reserve rooms (single, twin or 
double) and we will make the reservation for you. 

ALONG WITH PREPARATIONS FOR THE CONVENTION 
we also were getting ready for our open house which will have 
been over by the time you read this. But under the direction 
of our Public Relations Chairman Robert Sampson, this was 
well-organized. Regrettably we had not been able to complete 
all the remodeling that was built into the design of the build¬ 
ing, but that was mainly due to the fact that we had to put 
so much money into the basic remodeling aspects and while 
contributions to the HO building fund have been coming in 
steadily, there is still too much that needs to be done before 
we can say that we have done all we must to make our offices 
a real showplace for the world. 

GRANT OPERATIONS continue to move well The Census 
has about completed its training of interviewers and some of 
the questionnaires from the final phase of the operation are 
on hand. This phase is the most important of the whole op¬ 
eration since it will give us information on employment, insur¬ 
ance, training, etc., which most people are interested in, and 
once it is completed we will then only need to tabulate the 
data so it will be meaningful. 

We have a number of grant applications pending. One of 
them is for the design change for what is now called the Video¬ 
phone. It is possible that by the time this sees print, we will 
be hard at work to make this new telephone device available 
to deaf people. While it is called the Videophone, it is more 
compact, lighter, easier to transport and uses a TV screen for 
receiving messages rather than paper. The device offers ex¬ 
citing possibilities and there will be more information on this 
shortly, I am sure. 

In addition to this, we have a pending proposal to hold a 
national language of signs conference which we hope will help 
solve some of the problems that have developed from the large 
number of new “methods” and new signs that have been crop¬ 
ping up everywhere. This conference, if approved, will be 
handled by our Communicative Skills Program and it is pos¬ 
sible that one outgrowth of such a conference will be a perma¬ 
nent language of signs commission to deal with new signs as 
they are developed. 

IN ADDITION TO THE GRANTS we have made great 
strides in increasing our book business. The NAD now pub¬ 
lishes three major volumes, the “Dictionary of Idioms,” “A 
Basic Course in Manual Communication,” “Say It with Hands” 
and “They Grow in Silence.” But we also will have Louie 
Fant’s new book, “Ameslan,” ready soon, and have arranged 
to distribute another language of signs book, “Seeing Essential 
English,” which was developed in California and is widely used 
in that area. The NAD will not publish the book, but will be¬ 
come the sole distributor for it. Other books include Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Stokoe’s “Study of Sign Language” and a driver educa¬ 
tion book which we hope will prove valuable to driver educa¬ 
tion programs in all schools for the deaf. We are also design¬ 
ing new brochures for the NAD, both with respect to the NAD 
operations and our catalog of materials available from the 
association. It is hoped that before too long we will also be 
able to develop a series of TV and radio spot announcements 
which will help acquaint the general public with the problems 
and needs of deaf people. We have completed a study of 
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this and all that remains is finding the money to get the work 
done since it will cost about $10,000 to do the job the way it 
should be done. 

All in all, it has been a busy time. Our training program 
is also moving nicely and we hope to expand this aspect of 
our operations as fast as circumstances will permit. We 
have been fortunate in securing the support of the workers at 
the Government Printing Office and it is hoped that the funds 
raised at the GPO will help us expand this part of our program. 


Our print shop is growing slowly but steadily and we have 
just added a “night shift” to that part of our work. This will 
mean that the press will be running 16 hours a day instead of 
eight and thus help meet the demand on our resources. We 
have also leased an Itek platemaker which will greatly increase 
our printing capabilities. Indeed, it appears there is no end to 
the things that we can do and must do and the only thing 
that is holding us back is money, which we expect we will 
get sooner or later—hopefully sooner than later. 


Contributions To Building Fund 

(Haiex House) 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Adler _$ 100.00 

Akron Auxiliary Div. No. 154, NFSD - 100.00 

Jack Albertson .... 500.00 

Cheryl Alessi __.... 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen __ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Allen _ 50.00 

Frances Aim _ 100.00 

Dale R. Anderson _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson _ 50.00 

Anonymous _____ 20.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Hermo Antila . 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Heimo Antila _ 6.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Aurelio Anzivino . 10.00 

Marc Anzivino____5.00 

Helen Arbuthnot _ 100.00 

Arkansas Association of the Deaf - 100.00 

Arizona Chapter Jr. NAD ... 25.00 

Harold Arntzen _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach _ 65.00 

Austin Club of the Deaf - 57.40 

Austin Div. No. 156, NFSD _ 57.40 

Austin Texas Chapter Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association - 57.40 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Balasa - 25.00 

Raymond Baker - 30.00 

Carl Barber _ 25.00 

Albert G. Barnabei _ 10.00 

Baton Rouge Div. No. 28, NFSD _ 28.70 

Jane Beale - 28.70 

Martin Belsky ..-. 20.00 

Harriet D. Bello _ 28.70 

Rev. and Mrs. Otto Berg - 100.00 

Rev. Otto Berg .. 40.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Berke _ 28.70 

Stanley K. Bigman . 200.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Billings ... 25.00 

Birmingham Div. No. 73, NFSD _ 28.70 

Kenneth Blackhurst . 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Block _ 1,000.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. .. 28.70 

Charles C. Bluett _ 20.00 

Edmund Boatner _ 10.00 

June Boyajian _ 28.70 

Lenore Bible (In memory of 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) . 100.00 

The Bridgettes —. 28.70 


(Lois Burr, Pat Duley, Helen Neill, Marjorie Nor¬ 
wood, Jo Ann Pelarskl, Ruth Peterson, Rosalyn 
Gannon, Astrid Goodstein, Alice Hagemeyer, Joyce 
Leitch, Kay Rose, Roslyn Rosen, Agnes Sutcliffe) 


Richard Brill ... 25.00 

Carl D. Brininstool .... 28.70 

Rev. E. F. Broberg . 100.00 

Lee Brody .... 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Brody _ 100.00 

Mrs. J. Dewey Brown... 5.00 

Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes _ 114.80 

Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes 

(In memory of Freida Meagher) . 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett _ 35.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Burstein . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. David Burton _ 45.00 

Gwendel Butler _-_ 100.00 

Capital District Civic Association of the Deaf 57.40 

Herman S. Cahen . 1,001.97 

George A. Calder _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cale _ 50.00 

Simon J. Carmel _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Carney _ 100.30 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Caswell, Mr. and Mrs. 

Ronald Duley, Mr. and Mrs. Donald Leitch 

and Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Pelarski _ 16.00 

J. L. Casterline, Jr. _ 28.70 

Charlotte Chapter No. 2, NCAD _ 25.00 

L. Stephen Cherry _ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark.. 57.40 

Marjorie Clere _ 50.00 

Cleveland Div. No. 21, NFSD _ 30.00 

Society of the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio_ 25.00 

Mrs. G. Dewey Coats . 50.00 

Colorado Association of the Deaf _ 30.00 

Anna Coffman.. 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Colburn _ 28.70 

Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind__ 25.00 

Mrs. John Conn _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Core _ 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. Crammatte .. 100.00 

Richard Crow _ 10.00 

Mrs. Milton Cunningham . 10.00 

Marjorie Culbertson - 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden _ 104.10 

Earl Dahlberg - 10.00 

Danville Auxiliary Div. No. 130 NFSD _ 25.00 

Danville NFSD Div. No. 125... 25.00 

NFSD, Davenport, Iowa Div. No. 59 _ 15.00 

Joan E. Dauman _ 50.00 


Sam Davis _ 5.00 

Gerald DeCoursey _ 10.00 

Lucia DeCurtins _ 2.00 

Marcus T. Delk, Jr. ... 57.40 

Richard L. Denning _ 30.00 

David Denton _ 3.00 

Denver Division No. 64, NFSD ... 25.00 

Mrs. Stanley B. Dauger .... 10.00 

Robert DeVenny .. 100.00 

Robert E. DeVol, Sr. _ 6.00 

Loraine DiPietro .. 30.00 

Bessie DeWitt _ 10.00 

Donation at Open House, April 9 and 10 32.00 

Vito Dondiego . 100.00 

Pat Dorrance __—. 10.00 

Mr and Mrs. Henry Lee Dorsey _ 57.40 

Miss Di Drake_ 2.00 

Harold Draving .-... 5.00 

Robert C. Dunston _ 57.40 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Eastman _ 3.50 

Mrs. Sophie Easton _ 28.70 

William Eckstein . 28.70 

James M. Ellinger _ 28.70 

Emerald Valley Club of the Deaf, 

Eugene, Oregon . 28.70 

Empire State Association of the Deaf _ 58.00 

Episcopal Conference of the Deaf _ 250.00 

Anita Ettinger .. 100.00 

Anita Ettinger (In memory of 

Lawrence Yolles) _ 25.00 

Mrs. Samuel Ettinger . 100.00 

Eugene, Oregon Association of the Deaf_ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Everhart _ 57.40 


Mr. and Mrs. George Keadle ... 15.00 

John J. Keesham _ 28.70 

Mrs. Peter Kensicki _ 10.00 

Joe Kerschbaum _ 5.00 

Patricia Ann Kitchen _ 5.00 

Edward L. Kivett _ 6.00 

Martin F. Klein _ 10.00 

Alvin A. Klugman _ 25.00 

Art Kruger .. 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman ___ 114.80 

Gertrude N. Kutzleb . 10.00 

Clarence E. Kubisch ____ 27.10 


Ladies' Craft Club of Beaverton . 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Emil S. Ladner.. 57.40 

Mrs. Arthur J. Lang _ 25.00 

Rev. and Mrs. William Lange, Jr. 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Langenberg . 1,000.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau . 89.25 

Robert O. Lankenau (In memory of 

Frank Neal, Sr.) . 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lawson _ 10.00 

Les Sourdes Study Club (Austin) __ 57.40 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo L. Lewis_ 50.00 

Virginia Lewis . 28.70 

Meyer Lief _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay ... 100.00 

Mary Ann Locke _ 28.70 

Louisiana Association of the Deaf, Inc. _ 57.40 

Edgar L. Lowell . 28.70 

Rev. William Ludwig _ 28.70 

Norma Lutz _ 1.50 


Lucille Fendel _ 

Dr. Peter Fine ____ 

Rev. Robert C. Fletcher ... 

Mr. and Mrs. Winston Fitzgerald _ 

Margaret H. Floyd _ 

Agnes Foret .... 

Mrs. Fern M. Foltz .. 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Friedman.. 

Robert Frisina . 

Clinton M. Fry _ 

Gallaudet College Alumni Association _ 

John and Betty Galvan _ 

Mrs. Viola Gaston _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Mervin D. Garretson _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Augustine Gentile . 

Mr. ^and-Mrs. Emanuel Golden _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Goodstein _ 

Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Goodwin _ 

Joanne Greenberg .... 

McCay Vernon and Joanne Greenberg _ 

Seymour M. Gross .. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ted Hagemeyer . 

Ernest Hairston __ 

John W. Hammersmith ... 

James Hampton . 

Samuel H. Harmon _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel .. 

Hebrew Association of the Deaf, Inc. 

Mrs. Georgie Holden Heath .. 

Mrs. Julia Hefley .. 

Leonard Heller _ 

Ausma L. Herbold __ 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. Hibbard _ 

Christine Hiller _ 

William Hinkley _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Holcomb _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugo O. Holcombe 

Arthur Holley .. 

Lola and Robert Horgen ... 

Karen Holte___ 

Mr. and Mrs. Homer O. Humphrey _ 

Home Office Staff _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson _ 

John and Edna Houser _ 

Kenneth Huff ... 


Indiana Association of the Deaf 
Indiana Parents-Teachers-Counselors 

Organization _ 

Iowa Association of the Deaf _ 

L. T. Irvin, Sr. ... 


Leo M. Jacobs _ 

Mr. and Mrs. James K. Jaeke 

Joyce Keith Jeter _ 

Marian A. Johnson .. 

Maybelle Johnson _ 

Mildred M. Johnson _ 

Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. _ 

Johnstown Div. No. 85, NFSD 


Barbara Kannapell _ 

Paul J. Kasatchkoff_ 

Lee Katz ____ 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Katz_ 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Kaufman 


28.70 

25.00 

25.00 

2.00 

28.00 

100.00 

57.40 

28.70 

28.70 
2.00 

100.00 

15.00 

68.70 
106.50 

35.00 

28.70 
28.70 
28.70 
10.00 
90.00 

100.00 

25.00 

20.00 

60.00 

5.00 

14.35 

100.00 

50.00 

5.00 

57.40 

5.00 

54.80 

50.00 

28.70 

50.00 

10.00 

20.00 

57.40 

50.00 

60.00 

28.70 

57.40 

2.70 

25.00 

100.00 

28.70 

28.70 

28.70 

28.70 

28.70 

30.00 

15.00 

25.00 

28.70 

10.00 

30.00 

25.00 

10.00 


25.00 

1.00 

28.70 

30.00 

50.00 


Medford W. Magill... 14.35 

Lawrence B. Maloney, Jr. _ 82.50 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Mann ___ 40.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Moe Marcus _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. S. E. McArtor.. 100.00 


Rev. Patrick McCahill ..... 

Rev. T. J. McCaffrey ... 

Mr. and Mrs. Rozelle McCall... 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. McClure .. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene McDowell _ 

Mr. and Mrs. M. E. McGlamery... 

J. Charlie and Sharon McKinney _ 

Betty and Richard McKown _ 

Bernard A. McNamara ... 

Mrs. Celia McNeilly (in Memory of 

Charles McNeilly, Jr.) ___ 

Benjamin Mendel _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Harmon Menkis .. 

Metropolitan Washington Association 

of the Deaf, Inc. __ 

Richard J. Meyer _ 

Ronald L. Miller ___ 

Vivian J. Miller _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wm. Miller .. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Miller.. 

Don I. Miller, Sr. ____ 

Dorothy Miles ___ 

Craig Mills _ 

Minnesota School for the Deaf Jr. NAD_ 

Jr. NAD, Missouri School for the Deaf_ 

Jr. NAD, Mississippi School _ 

Mississippi Association of the Deaf _ 

Montgomery County Association for 

Language Handicapped Children _ 

Mrs. William Moehle __ 

Jerome R. Moers ___ 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendall Moore _ 

Kenneth Morganfield _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde J. Morton _ 

Eva and Jules Moss, in honor of their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Saul Moss, 

on their 27th anniversary __ 

Donald S. Mowl - 

MSSD, Chapter of the Jr. NAD _ _ 

Mr. and Mrs. David Mudgett .. 

Carl J. Munz _ 

Anna Mina Munz _ 

Madeline Musmanno _ 

Cathy Muzik __ 


10.00 

28.70 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

28.70 

28.70 

28.70 

10.00 

100.00 

15.00 

43.00 

50.00 

12.00 

50.00 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

30.00 

100.00 

25.00 

25.00 

26.60 

10.00 


5.00 


25.00 

10.00 


114.80 

57.40 


28.70 

5.00 

28.70 

100.00 

10.00 

28.70 

5.00 

1.00 


Nashville Chapter, Tennessee Association 

of the Deaf _ 100.00 

National Fraternal Society of the Deaf _ 250.00 

Ralph F. Neesam . 28.70 

William L. Nelson _ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood _ 100.00 

NFSD, Jacksonville, III. Div. No. 88 _ 28.70 

North Dakota Jr. NAD Chapter . 10.00 

NFSD, Sioux Falls Div. No. 74 _ 57.40 

NFSD, St. Paul-Minneapolis Div. No. 137 ___ 100.00 

NFSD, Washington Auxiliary Div. No. 151 __ 25.00 

Edwin W. Nies (In memory of 

Dr. Tom L. Anderson) _—_ 28.70 

New Jersey Association of the Deaf, Inc. ___ 40.00 

North Carolina Association of the Deaf_ 60.00 

Arthur Norris _ 10.00 

Mrs. Doris E. Norton . 10.00 
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Ohio Association of the Deaf, 

Cleveland Chapter _ 100.00 

Daisy D'Onfrio _ 30.00 

Omaha Div. No. 32, NFSD _ 25.00 

Oregon Div. No. 133, NFSD Auxiliary _ 50.00 

Orlando Club of the Deaf _ 25.00 

Elizabeth Osborne _ 105.00 

Mrs. Thomas Osborne _ 150.00 

The Palmetto Club of the Deaf _ 50.00 

Frances M. Parsons _ 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter M. Pease .. 114.80 

B. Morris Pedersen _ 5.00 

Pennsylvania Society for the 

Advancement of the Deaf _ 250.00 

David Peterson _ 100.00 

Donald O. Peterson _ 10.00 

Clarice M. Petrick _ 10.00 

Alpha Chapter of Phi Kappa Zeta .. 28.70 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard M. Phillips _ 30.20 

Albert Pimentel _ 20.50 

Daniel H. Pokorny _ 25.00 

Joseph Pollack . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John Popovich ... 7.00 

Bert E. Poss _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Potter _ 28.70 

Portland Chapter, Oregon Association 

of the Deaf _ 28.70 

NFSD, Portland, Oregon Div. No. 41 _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Noble Powers.. 35.00 

C. L. Prestien__ 25.00 

Pri-Mont Club _ 28.70 


Hortense Auerbach, Dorothy Caswell, Donna 
Cuscaden, Jackie Drake, Carol Dorsey, Carol 
Garretson, Meda Hutchinson, Shirley Jordan, 
Agnes Padden, Ruth Phillip, Pauline Scott, 
Babs Stevens, Alyce Stifter, Bernice Turk 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Pucci __ 25.00 

Puget Sound Association .. 114.80 

William C. Purdy, Jr. —... 5.00 

Quota Club of Montgomery County _ 10.00 

Mrs. Edward J. Rahe __ 20.00 

Catherine Ramger _ 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Max M. Ray _ 25.00 

Linda Raymond _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Emil Rassofsky _ 120.00 

John S. and Ruth N. Reed __ 57.40 

Joseph W. Rhodes --- 15.00 

Mary Jane Rhodes ... 28.70 

Mrs. Janet Richards _ 15.00 

Richmond Chapter of VAD _ 28.70 

Richmond Club of the Deaf __ 28.70 

Peter Ries_ 100.00 

Sam B. Rittenberg .... 28.70 

Riverside Chapter Jr. NAD _ 20.00 

Walter C. Rockwell _ 40.00 

Julia Robinson _ 11.00 

Einer Rosenkjar .. 28.70 

Vera M. Ruckdeshel _ 25.00 

Max Salzer - 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Sanderson _ 85.00 

Joseph B. Sapienza _ 5.00 

G. C. Scheler, Jr. _ 15.00 

Ida L. Schmidt _ 25.00 

Frederick C. Schreiber _ 130.00 

Kenneth M. Schroeder . 12.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster _ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Jay Schwarz.. 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Scott- 12.50 

Seattle NFSD Auxiliary Div. No. 145_ 28.70 

Brothers of Seattle Division NFSD _ 28.70 

Seattle Division NFSD . 57.40 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Shaffer ... 30.00 

Geneviene Sink__-. 25.00 

Lil Skinner's Fund Raising Party- 380.C0 

Alfred B. Skogen _ 28.70 

Mrs. Arthur L. Smith _ 10.00 

Mrs. James E. Smith ___ 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith _ 375.00 

Preston W. Snelling _ 28.79 

Paul W. Spevacek _ 4C.00 

Society for the Deaf, Wickliffe, Ohio_ 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Sonnenstrahl _ 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman . 28.70 

Carol E. Sponable.. 10.00 

Margaret Sprinkel _ 30.00 

Robert Silsbee _ 2.00 

Mrs. Lee H. Stanton ___ 10.00 

James M. Stern _ 15.00 

Mrs. Hazel A. Steidemann ... 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens _ 114.80 

Vivian Stevenson _ 28.70 

Gaylord Stiarwalt .. 5.00 

Florence Stillman _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak _ 20.00 

Mia Strandberg (In memory of 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) .. 100.00 

St. Louis Silent Club _ 30.00 

St. Louis Chapter, Missouri Association 

of the Deaf _ 30.00 

St. Paul-Minneapolis Div. No. 61, NFSD_ 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes ___ 50.00 

Barry Strassler . 10.00 

Student Body Government 

(Gallaudet College) _ 500.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Swafford _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan.. 57.40 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Supalla _ 10.00 

Mrs. Allen Sutcliffe _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe__ 57.40 

Jim Swab . 50.00 

Mrs. Theresa Swegel _ 57.40 

Syracuse Civic Association _ 100.00 

Syracuse Guild of the Deaf _ 5.00 

Syracuse Trinity Guild of the Deaf _ 15.CO 

Lucille Taylor (In memory of 

Frederick Neesam) .. 28.70 

Thompson Hall Newsletter . 57.40 


Toledo Deaf Club___ 25.00 

Evelyn Thornborrow _ 10.00 

Roy Tuggle .... 30.00 

Norman L. Tully .... 20.00 

Utah Association of the Deaf _ 28.70 

NFSD, Utica Div. No. 45 _ 30.00 

Thomas Ulmer _ >. __ 28.70 

Union League of the Deaf, Inc. .. 100.00 

John Cooper Verfaillie _ 10.00 

Dr. McCay Vernon _ 60.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernie Vinci _ 60.00 

Virginia Association of the Deaf.. 122.00 

Washington Div. No. 46, NFSD . 25.00 

Buly C. Wales _ 15.00 

Virginia Ward. 28.70 

Washington State Association, 

Seattle Chapter . 114.80 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerald Warner ... 28.70 

Angela Watson _ 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Watson _ 28.70 

Mrs. Bernice F. Weadick (In memory of 

Henry Kilthau) _ 5.00 

Charles Whisman . 28.70 

Verna T. WeIsh _ 25.00 

Boyce R. Williams _ 23.00 

Everett Wimp _ 28.70 

Mrs. Betty Witczak _ 5.00 

Marvin Wolach _ 100.00 

Alice R. Wood _ 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood _ 28.70 

Joyce J. York .. 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowell _ 50.00 


Professional services _ 55.00 

Rent - 820.26 

Services rendered _ 600.82 

Supplies _ 679.00 

Telephone _ 234.62 

Travel _ 171.30 

President's expenses _ 50.00 

Jr. NAD _ 157.58 

Total _ $13,129.86 

Deaf American 

F.I.C.A. ..__$ 15.60 

Payroll _ 300.00 

Postage 

Home Office _$ 59.28 

Total __ 59.28 

Printing _ 220.68 

Rent _ 10.00 

Supplies _ 121.90 

Telephone _ 16.32 

Travel _ 11.40 

Total _$ 755.18 

Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 

Personnel 

F.I.C.A. _$ 177.92 

Insurance _ 18.50 

Salary _2,571.86 

Total _$2,768.28 

Postage _ 131.90 

Printing _ 272.49 

Telephone _ 59.88 

Travel _ 2.00 

Indirect costs _ 1,285.93 

Total ___$ 4,520.48 


Mrs. Lois Zerwick 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
March 1972 


Income 

National Association of the Deaf 


Affiliation _ 

Captioned Films _ 

Contributions _ 

Convention _ 

Dividends _ 

Indirect costs for grants _ 

Inventory _ 

Membership dues _ 

Publications 
"Basic Course in 

Communication" _$11,987.65 

Fant . 1,990.67 

Riekehof _ 1,175.68 

Watson _ 1,026.73 

"Dictionary of Idioms". 206.48 
"They Grow in Silence" 4,573.05 

Others _ 1,257.32 

Total _ 

Quota payments 

(state associations) _ 

Reimbursements _ 

Jr. NAD _ 

Halex House _ 

Adult education _ 

Total _ 


$ 40.00 

2,263.00 
1,210.85 
768.40 
16.80 
5,494.48 
5.00 
805.00 


.$22,217.58 

648.00 

6,017.17 

455.00 

2,956.17 

437.00 


$43,334.45 


Deaf American 


Advertising _$ 178.18 

Deaf American subscriptions _ 958.50 

NAD subscriptions _ 248.00 

Single copies _ 7.00 

Total _$ 1,391.63 


Total 


Grants 


$25,500.00 


Expenses 

National Association of the Deaf 


Advertising _$ 6.25 

Captioned Films _ 54.06 

Convention expenses _ 100.00 

Deaf American (membership) _ 248.00 

Executive Secretary's expenses 44.00 

Executive Secretary's salary _ 1,692.00 

F.I.C.A. _ 295.20 

Insurance _ 557.42 

Inventory _ 1,432.47 

Payroll _ 4,403.93 

Per diem _ 133.80 

Postage _ 455.55 

Printing _ 938.50 


Communicative Skills Program 


Personnel 

Salaries _ $3,096.03 

F.I.C.A. _ 173.38 

Benefits _ 55.54 

Total __ 

Professional services 

Teachers _ 1,305.00 

Total _ 

Travel 

Director _ 50.00 

Total _ 

Per diem 

Director _ 137.50 

Other _ .25 

Total _ 

Other 

Supplies . 42.09 

Comm./Shipping _ 140.53 

Administrative costs ___ 418.00 

Total ... 

Indirect costs _____ 

Total expenses _ 


$3,324.95 
. 1,305.00 
50.C0 

. 137.75 

. 600.62 
. 400.03 


$ 5,818.35 


National Census of the Deaf 


Employee benefits 

Insurance _ 

F.I.C.A. _ 

Total _ 

Payroll _ 

Per diem _ 

Postage _ 

Printing _ 

Professional services 
Data processing 

Total _ 

Supplies _ 

Telephone _ 

Travel _ 

Indirect costs _ 

Total _ 


.$ 14.09 

160.36 


$ 174.45 
5,733.70 
68.38 
80.29 
769.00 


175.00 

_ 175.00 

_ 201.10 

_ 162.74 

_ 255.70 

_ 2,866.85 


$10,487.21 


World Federation of the Deaf 


F.I.C.A. _ 

Indirect costs _ 

Insurance _ 

Payroll _ 

Per diem_ 

Postage _ 

Printing _ 

Supplies _ 

Travel _ 

Total _ 

Grant Total 


$ 53.68 

523.67 
10.53 
1,047.34 
525.00 
10.32 
63.50 
3.15 
10.00 

_$ 2,247.19 

_$23,073.23 


Halex House 


Furniture and equipment _$ 272.00 

Mortgage _ 4,227.13 

Repairs and maintenance _ 1,357.00 

Supplies _ 40.66 

Utilities _ 782.32 

Total _$ 6,679.11 


National Car Rental System 
Offers Discount To Conventioneers 


Those registered at the 31st biennial 
convention of the National Association of 
the Deaf in Miami Beach, Florida, July 
2-9, 1972, will be able to qualify for a 
20% discount from National Car Rental 
System, Inc. Discount certificates will 
be given out with registration packets. 

Four rental counters are open at Mi¬ 


ami International Airport. National has 
several types of automobiles and several 
plans. Medium sedans listed at $18.00 
per day and 18c per mile are subject to 
the above discount. Also available are 
“vacation specials” and “free mileage 
plans” not subject to the special discount. 
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Pledges To Home Office 
Building Fund 


$1,000.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Mervin D. Garretson 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 


$500 and over 

Rev. E. F. Broberg 
Robert DeVenny 
Kenneth Morganfield 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 


$300 and over 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay 
Linda L. Raymond 


$200 and over 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Burnett 

Mrs. Marjorie Clere 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cole 

Paul W. Spevacek 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 


$100 and over 


Cheryl Alessi 
Martin Belsky 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes 

Simon J. Carmel 
Marjorie Culbertson 
Denver Division No. 64, NFSD 
Daisy D'Onfrio 

Mr. and Mrs. Augustine Gentile 
Ausma L. Herbold 
Mildred M. Johnson 
Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Kaufman 

Marlin F. Klein 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard McKown 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Mann 

Mrs. William Moehle 

Mrs. Thomas Osborne 

Frances M. Parsons 

Walter C. Rockwell 

G. C. Scheler, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad A. Stedrak 
Alice R. Wood 


$50 and over 


Harold Arntzen 
Albert G. Barnabei 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark 
Marcus T. Delk, Jr. 
Patrick A. Graybill 
John W. Hammersmith 
William C. Purdy 
Barbara Schreiber 
Mrs. Theresa Swegel 


Under $50 

Mrs. Janet Barber 

Delores Bushnog 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Colburn 

Sam Davis 

Mrs. Edythe Denning 

Loraine DiPietro 

Mrs. Sophie Easton 

Mrs. Glenn Ennis 

John W. Hammersmith 

Mrs. Peter Kensicki 

Patricia Ann Kitchen 

Medford W. Magill 

Ronald L. Miller 

Clarice M. Petrick 

Mrs. Janet Richard 

Mrs. Arthur L. Smith 

Syracuse Guild of the Deaf 


National Association of the Deaf 

New Members 


Lee Brody ..... New Jersey 

Michael T. Carr _ Maine 

Mrs. Phyllis Fletcher _ New Mexico 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Henklein... Maryland 

Walter Paul Kelley _ Texas 

Marlene McAleer . Maryland 

Mrs. Delbert Mitchell -Washington 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Parker _ Maryland 

Miss Sidney Pietzsch . Texas 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Price - Maryland 

Mrs. Judith Ann Snyder - Maryland 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Woods, Sr. - Florida 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Affiliated Member Organizations 


Talladega Club of the Deaf . r .. Alabama 

Phoenix Association of the Deaf, Inc... Arizona 

Southern California Women’s Club of the Deaf . California 

Colorado Springs Silent Club . Colorado 

Silent Athletic Club of Denver ____ Colorado 

Connecticut Association of the Deaf____ Connecticut 

Hartford Club of the Deaf, Inc... Connecticut 

Block G. Lettermen’s Club...... District of Columbia 

Capital City Association of the Deaf .. District of Columbia 

Atlanta Club of the Deaf . Georgia 

Southtown Club of the Deaf __ Illinois 

Cedarloo Club of the Deaf . Iowa 

Sioux City Silent Club, Inc.. Iowa 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing Counseling Service, Inc.. Kansas 

Wichita Association of the Deaf . Kansas 

Maine Mission for the Deaf . Maine 

Montgomery County Association for Language Handicapped Children .. Maryland 

Quincy Deaf Club, Inc...... Massachusetts 

Michigan Association for Better Hearing .... Michigan 

Flint Association of the Deaf, Inc. _______ Michigan 

Motor City Association of the Deaf______Michigan 

Charles Thompson Memorial Hall _ Minnesota 

Gulf Coast Silent Club . Mississippi 

Roundtable Representatives of Community Center ... Missouri 

Great Falls Public Library ________ Montana 

Lincoln Silent Club .... Nebraska 

Omaha Club of the Deaf .... Nebraska 

Delaware Valley Club of the Deaf__ New Jersey 

Rip Van Winkle Club of the Deaf . New York 

Staten Island Club of Deaf .. New York 

Rochester Recreation Club for the Deaf, Inc. ___ New York 

National Technical Institute for the Deaf—Students . New York 

New York Society for the Deaf....... New York 

Union League of the Deaf, Inc. New York 

Cleveland Association of the Deaf . Ohio 

Ohio School for the Deaf Alumni Association ___ Ohio 

Toledo Deaf Club .... Ohio 

Portland Association of the Deaf . Oregon 

Beaver Valley Association of the Deaf ___ Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh Association of the Deaf _____ Pennsylvania 

Reading Association of the Deaf ...... Pennsylvania 

York Association of the Deaf __ Pennsylvania 

Providence Club for the Deaf___ Rhode Island 

Rhode Island Alumni Association _ Rhode Island 

Greater Greenville Silents Club _____ South Carolina 

Bill Rice Ranch ... Tennessee 

Nashville Chapter, Tennessee Association of the Deaf ___ Tennessee 

Nashville League for the Hard of Hearing, Inc___ Tennessee 

Austin Club for the Deaf .... Texas 

Houston Association of the Deaf_____Texas 

Richmond Club of the Deaf .. Virginia 

Wheeling Association of the Deaf .West Virginia 

Puget Sound Association of Deaf . Washington 

Madison Association of the Deaf _ Wisconsin 

Vancouver Association of the Deaf .......Canada 


Affiliation dues for organizations other than state associations are $10.00 or more 
per year. Send remittances to the NAD Home Office. 
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unior National Association of the Deaf 

Promoting the Tomorrow of All the Deaf Youth by Working With the Deaf Youth of Today 


iKenneth V. Shaffer, JDA Executive Editor, 3320 Laurel Court, Falls Church, Va. 22042 


Pee Wee NAD At Maryland School 

The idea of a Pee Wee NAD chapter 
at the Maryland School for the Deaf 
was conceived by several ambitious 
youngsters who were very much inter¬ 
ested in the Junior National Association 
of the Deaf. But, because they were 
under the age of 14, they were not 

eligible to join the Jr. NAD. So Mrs. 

Gertrude Galloway was approached 
about the possibility of- establishing a 

NAD chapter for students in the inter¬ 
mediate department. 

A survey was made among the stu¬ 
dents in the intermediate department 
and about 35 boys and girls indicated 

their interest, so a general meeting was 
called. Mrs. Galloway and Miss 
Bo uggaard were asked to be advisors 
to the newly-organized Pee Wee chapter. 

It was decided that more information 
involving a Pee Wee chapter was need¬ 
ed, so several students volunteered to 
write to other schools where Pee Wee 
chapters had been organized. 

A committee of live intermediate stu¬ 
dents was appointed to write up the 
bylaws under supervision of the advis¬ 
ors. It was decided that the chapter 
will be open to any student after his 
second year in the intermediate depart¬ 
ment. It was also decided that besides 
the two teacher advisors there will be 
two student advisors, a boy and a girl, 
who have shown themselves to be very 
active as Junior NAD members. 

Officers of the Pee Wee NAD: Maxine 
Schuster, president; Teddy Carniaggo, 
vice president; Norman Jennings, secre¬ 
tary; Michael Ames, treasurer. 

Activities or projects have not been 
determined at the time but it is hoped 
that the Pee Wee NADers will devote 
their activities to working with the small 
deaf children in the Primary and Upper 
Primary Departments, such as develop¬ 
ing recreational activities for the chil¬ 
dren in the dormitories in the afternoons. 
Also, it is hoped that the Pee Wee 
NADers will have opportunities to 
develop their talents in acting by pre¬ 
senting colorful variety shows which 
would appeal to small children at pri¬ 
mary level.—Mrs. Gertrude Galloway. 


Parent-Student Workshop 
Held At Indiana School 

The Indiana School for the DEAF 
Chapter of the Junior National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf sponsored its Parent- 
Student Workshop on April 28, 1972. This 
workshop centered around the theme 
“Understanding Through Cooperation.” 

The primary purpose of the workshop 
was to have parents and students get 
together on an “all-involvement” basis. 
School and community resources were 
utilized to attain a maximum opportunity 
for greater understanding and coopera¬ 
tion for greater bene ( its for all. 

The ultimate goal was to develop 
understanding among the parents and 
deaf youth through various means of 
cooperative endeavors. 

The workshop attempted to inform the 
participants of services available to 
them. Materials were offered giving con¬ 
tact people further details on the various 
service agencies. This effort was done 
through live demonstrations of equip¬ 
ment and displays in various areas. 

Foreign Youth Desires Pen Pals 

Translation: I am 17 years old. I col¬ 
lect picture postcards and photos of 
actors. I know Polish language. I should 
like to start correspondence with young 
people in the USA. I can correspond in 
Polish, not so well in German, also in 
Swedish and English. I shall always 
answer each letter written to me whether 
by boys or girls. 

I should like to enter into correspon¬ 
dence with the deaf people in the USA. 
They can write to me in Polish, German, 
Swedish and English. I shall always an¬ 
swer each letter. I am deaf. I study 
draftsmanship. I shall gladly swap my 
collections for other ones. 

Kindly answer my letter. I thank you 
in advance for your correspondence. Best 
and kindest regards to my male and 
female colleagues in the USA. 

Teresa 

My address: 

Kwiatkowska Teresa 

WSCHOWA 

ul. Wolsztynska 12/3 

Woj. Zielonagora 

Poland 


Minnesota JNADers Plan Bus Trip To NTID 


A “NTID-or-Bust Trip” is planned for 
the entire membership of the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf chapter in June—all 
39 of them! Five of them will represent 
the school at the third biennial conven¬ 
tion while the rest of the group stays 
elsewhere in Rochester as “observers.” 


The trip includes stopovers at various 
schools for the deaf along the route, 
one o. them being Gallaudet College en 
ro te back home. The total cost of this 
charter bus arrangements: $62.00 per 
person. Any other chapters have a hank¬ 
ering to follow suit? 


Two Summer Camp Programs 

Starting this summer, there will be 
two different camp programs going at the 
same time at Swan Lake Lodge in Pen¬ 
ally, Minnesota—YOUTH LEADERSHIP 
PROGRAM and YOUTH RECREATIONAL 
PROGRAM. 

The YOUTH LEADERSHIP PROGRAM 
is a fully Junior NAD-sponsored project 
with the campers being selected by their 
respective schools based on the require¬ 
ments set forth by either the camp di¬ 
rector or the schools themselves. This is 
a leadership development program de¬ 
signed to get the youngsters motivated 
and trained to serve his or her school— 
the youngsters with the potential for fu¬ 
ture contributions to state associations, 
clubs of the deaf, AAAD programs, edu¬ 
cational and occupational programs serv¬ 
ing and affecting the deaf community and 
the like. Gary W. Olsen of the Indiana 
School will be director of this program. 

The YOUTH RECREATIONAL PRO¬ 
GRAM is open to any youngster, deaf or 
hearing, with a strictly recreational pro¬ 
gram of activities. The typical activities 
are recreation swims, sailing, boating, 
waterskiing, canoeing, canoe trips, over¬ 
nights, campfires, cookouts, dramatics, 
hiking and athletics. Donald A. Padden, 
professor, Department of Physical Educa¬ 
tion and Recreation, Gallaudet College, 
will be coordinator of this second pro¬ 
gram. 

Hampton Chapter Established 

The Junior National Association o the 
Deaf has a new chapter on the Virginia 
School at Hampton campus established 
in October 1971. Our chapter is one of 
more than 65 chapters in the residential 
and day schools for the deaf across the 
co ntry. 

Its purposes are to promote deaf youth 
to associate with deaf adult leaders and 
to encourage them to participate in civic 
responsibility by raising funds so that 
one or two members may be sent to 
the Deaf Youth Leadership Camp and 
the national convention this year. 

This chapter plans to raise funds and 
to learn some principles of leadership 
with assistance from the advisors. Sally 
Pauley and Jewel Millner are president 
and secretary - treasurer, respectively. 
There are eight paid-up members: L. 
Austin, L. Beverly, D. Brown, M. Ellis, 
N. Johnson, J. Millner, S. Pauley and 
A. Risher. 

This chapter hopes to expand the 
membership next year. Mr. Groth and 
Miss Trachtenberg, both deaf teachers, 
are advisors to this chapter which meets 
twice a month.—John W. Groth, Jr., and 
Carol Trachtenberg, excerpted from the 
VSH Ea^le. 
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News From The Preschool 

The Preschool is collaborating on a 
research project with Dr. Robin Prescott 
of Philadelphia. Sponsored by the Ear, 
Nose and Throat Department of the 
Temple University Medical School, the 
project is a study of auditory recognition 
patterns by children between the ages 
of three and live. Seventeen children 
from the Gallaudet Preschool are par¬ 
ticipating. First-year graduate students 
majoring in preschool education of the 
deaf took part in a hearing nursery for 
two-year-olds on February 3, 10, 24 

and March 2. 

WMAL-TV Wraps Up Filming 

During the past year, WMAL-TV in 
Washington, D.C., has been preparing 
a 30-minute television documentary 
about what one experiences when he is 
deaf. 



By Toivo Lindholm 

4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


AMONG 


THE DEAF 


A man went to the postoffice, and put¬ 
ting his nose close to the delivery box, 
cried out: “Louder.” 

The clerk, supposing the man to be deaf, 
and that he was requesting him to speak 
louder so that he could hear, asked him 
in a loud tone the name of the party for 
whom he wanted the letter. 


“He says,” shouted the woman—“what 
deuce did you send for him for?”—Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Wit and Wisdom, Henry Hupfeld 

❖ * * 

Deaf and dumb couple—The only mar¬ 
ried people who can settle a quarrel at 
night by turning out the lights.—The Pub¬ 
lic Speaker’s Treasure Chest, H. V. Proch- 


Aimed at the hearing audience, the 
program has been filmed exclusively on 
the Gallaudet campus and will be 
presented entirely from the students’ 
points of view. 

Now in the editing stage, the docu¬ 
mentary will be shown in April or May. 

Career Day 

Xerox, Ford, YMCA, YWCA, New 
York Life Insurance, DuPont, Western 
Union, University of Maryland and West¬ 
ern Maryland College were among those 
businesses, industries and graduate 
schools which were represented at 
Gallaudet College’s “Career Day” on 
Thursday, February 24, in the Student 
Union Lounge. The program began at 
1:30 p.m. with an orientation to acquaint 
the guests with the college and the 
employment possibilities of its students 
(The above items were taken from On 
The Green, published each week by 
Gallaudet’s Office of Alumni and Public 
Relations.) 


“Louder,” cried the man. 

“What name?” yelled the clerk. 

“Louder!” again bawled the man, who 
now supposed the clerk to be deaf. 

The clerk took a long breath, and with 
all his might again bellowed out in the 
man’s face the same question, “What 
name?” This was done in so loud a tone 
that the echo seemed to return from far 
off hills. 

The man started back in alarm, shout¬ 
ing at the very top of his big lungs: 
“Louder, sir — Louder! I told you Louder 
—my name is nothing else!’’—Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Wit and Wisdom, Henry Hupfeld 

He * * 

Mr. Hood has a story of a clergyman 
who was sent for suddenly to a cottage, 
where he found a man in bed. “Well, my 
friend,” said the pastor, “what induced 
you to send for me?” The patient who 
was rather deaf, appealed to his wife, 
“What do he say?” 


CALLING ALL GEORGES 

To our biennial 

DINNER AND GET-TOGETHER 

Why: NAD Convention 
Where: Miami Beach, Florida 
When: Thursday, July 8, 1972 
Time: 6:00 p.m. 

Come and join us for a relaxing time of fel¬ 
lowship and fun. 

For reservations, write to: 

DON G. PETTINGILL 

Membership Chairman 

c/o NAD Home Office 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


Robert Lee Davis (his anecdotal cup 
brimful) told this one: 

His niece, Grace Mudgett, Jacksonville, 
Illinois, recently had an operation on her 
feet and was resting in a hospital bed. 
A nurse, cognizant of the fact that Grace 
was deaf, asked her if she wanted a tele¬ 
phone by her side. 

* * * 

Mr. Davis also told this one: 

Vernon Birck, now retired as head boys 
counselor at the Berkeley, Calif., school, 
was Fanwood military trained and an 
effective disciplinarian, as the following 
tale will attest to. 

In the early days when horse and buggy 
were still in vogue, Vernon was boys 
supervisor at the North Carolina School 
for the Deaf, under Dr. Goodwin, super¬ 
intendent of the school. 

One day Dr. Goodwin had some business 
to do in town, and on his return to the 
school he called some of the boys to take 
care of his horse and buggy—in effect, 
to unhitch and unharness the horse and 
water it and retire it to its stall in the 
barn. 

The boys said all right but they must 
run and get Mr. Birck’s permission. Dr. 
Goodwin stood aghast to note his authority 
over the boys came after that of Mr. 
Birck’s. 

* * * 

R.L.D. also has heard it said that when 
Dr. Goodwin wanted to talk orally to some 
of his charges, he’d hold back with his 
hands his mustache the better for the 
pupils to read his lips. Dr. Goodwin 
sported a heavy beard and mustache. 


A New Kind of Contest 

THE DEAF AMERICAN is spon¬ 
soring a contest—something brand 
new — for Cooperating Member 
(state) associations of the deaf at 
the forthcoming NAD Convention in 
Miami Beach in July. See page 41 
of the March issue for details. 
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SPORTING AROUND 

With ART KRUGER 

SPORTS EDITOR 

7530 HAMPTON AVE. #303, WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90046 



Ever since we left Morganton, N.C., 
Bill Simpson, co-chairman of the forth¬ 
coming National World Games for the 
Deaf Tryouts, has been keeping us posted. 
He and his committee have been meeting 
regularly to make preparations for such 
things as housing, transportation, arrang¬ 
ing competition schedules and the actual 
operation of the Tryouts. The recent 
meeting involved such discussions as 
medals, improvement in facilities, towers 
for television cameras (Ronnie Shuping 
will film the whole thing for editing into 
a feature to be shown across the nation 
at schools for the deaf, alumni groups, 
civic clubs and so forth), and tons of 
equipment needed for such an endeavor. 

For example, they will need 60 hurdles 
for 110-meter high hurdles, 60 hurdles for 
the 400-meter intermediate events and 00 
for the women’s 100-meter events. Where 
in the world do you find the college-type 
hurdles which can be adjusted in heights? 
How do you build a course for a 3,000- 
meter steeplechase? Where do you find 
the dozens of timers, place judges, and 
recorders, starters? Simpson has turned 
to the city of Morganton for help. He is 
getting it. 

The North Carolina School for the Deaf 
Alumni Association is also providing sup¬ 
port. We certainly are appreciative for the 
support and valuable contributions of this 
group to the Tryouts. First, let us tell 
you that the alumni are in charge of all 
of NCSD football homecomings and all 


profits are theirs. The proceeds are to 
aid athletics at NCSD in the widest pos¬ 
sible sense. We saw the school’s track 
and field and the inside curbing was paid 
by the Alumni Fund; so was the fencing. 
These are only a few examples. The Fund 
has not been used for some time, climb¬ 
ing up to over $16,000. Now the alumni 
are helping defray the expense of up¬ 
grading the school’s track and field facili¬ 
ties—they are putting in new outside curb¬ 
ing on NCSD’s cinder track and widening 
the lanes. They are building a combina¬ 
tion storage building-press announcers 
stand. They are making plans for seat¬ 
ing at the track. They are paying for 
miscellaneous equipment in track and 
field, swimming, volleyball, wrestling and 
tennis. They also are paying for medals, 
certificates and movie films as their 
contribution to the Tryouts. The films 
are an excellent way to raise money to 
send our athletes to Malmo, Sweden. 

Marvin Tuttle, the other co-chairman of 
the Morganton Tryouts, said that a Mor¬ 
ganton architect had donated his services 
in designing medals for the winners. The 
huge medals have USA/AAAD emblems 
on them and will be presented in an 
Olympic format on a placement stand. 
First place will be gold, second silver 
and third bronze. The first six finishers 
will receive certificates. When you see 
the medals your eyes will POP. 

The Tryouts Committee is now issuing 
weekly news releases. Morganton as a 


whole will have to be exposed to the 
forthcoming tryouts. This is important as 
the merchants must be aware of the try¬ 
outs before the Jaycees hit them for ads. 

NCSD Ranee Henderson surely is very 
enthusiastic about the forthcoming meet. 
He is now working to get state flags 
from each of the 50 states so as to deco¬ 
rate the track field during the four days 
of competition. He was able to get a 
poster company to donate two billboards 
to be put out on Interstate 40 publicizing 
the Tryouts and welcoming those partici¬ 
pants to North Carolina and the Morgan¬ 
ton area. This would make it possible 
for participants and their families com¬ 
ing in from the East as well as those 
coming in from the West to receive this 
kind of welcome. 

The committee discussed admission 
costs to the Tryouts. To sum it up—they 
have no overhead as regards use of any 
facilities—and they want a free flowing 
crowd to attend the Tryouts—the more 
the better. So the commimttee settled 
on an official program to cost $2.00. The 
Jaycees will get the ads for the pro¬ 
gram book and the school will do the 
printing. A sure profit is in the program 
book even before they start selling. NO 
ADMISSION TICKETS — JUST THE 
OFFICIAL PROGRAM BOOK at $2.00. 

The concessions under Albert Mehl 
will take on an additional meaning. The 
more people around, the more the con¬ 
cessions will profit—even if the kids do not 
purchase a program—they will use the 
money they have for food. Mehl will 
have a corps of volunteer helpers—so 
without labor charges, money is sure to 
come in. 

The Tryouts Committee has been very 
kind to us in taking care of all the print¬ 
ing requests we have made. 

Perhaps you watched the recent Winter 
Olympics on TV. If you did, we are 
sure you were thrilled by the display, 
skill and talent you saw. Well, the Try¬ 
outs Committee is working to make the 
Tryouts of the sponsoring American Ath¬ 
letic Association of the Deaf a BIG thing, 
just like hearing Olympics. There is still 
a lot to do. They'll know the rewards 
for Morganton will be great. The re¬ 
wards for the deaf athletes of the coun¬ 
try will be greater. This is the Morganton 
spirit getting into the act. 

The entries for the Morganton Tryouts 
may be even higher than anyone had 
anticipated. The latest list includes 137 
in men’s track and field and a whopping 
81 in wrestling, and a grand total of 425. 
The list of entries was based on return of 
preliminary entry forms. 

The committee is carefully working out 
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THEY ARE CERTIFIED—North Carolina School for the Deaf staff members were certified as track and 
field officials during an AAU Clinic held in Lenoir recently. Here they are presented certificates by Dr. 
Mark Forbes, left, president of the Lenoir-Caldwell AAU. The NCSD staffers, who are preparing to host 
the National World Games for the Deaf Tryouts at Morganton this summer, included, left to right: Harold 
Deuel, Marvin Tuttle, Garret Walker and Bill Simpson. Simpson and Tuttle are co-chairmen of the try¬ 
out meet, scheduled for June 28-29-30, July 1, 1972. Deuel is director of the wrestling tryouts, while 
Walker handles the publicity duties. (MacDula photo, printed in the Morganton News Herald) 
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Place medal for the AAAD-sanctioned National World 
Games for the Deaf Tryouts at Morganton, N.C., 
June 28, 29, 30, July 1, 1972, hosted by the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf. The medal was de¬ 
signed gratis by Marvin Y. Folger, Jr., Morganton 
Architect AIA. 


the finer points of scheduling events to 
the greatest benefit of the contestants. 
For example, an athlete who competes 
in the 5,000-meter run will probably also 
be entered in the 10,000-meter run, as 
well as the 3,000-meter steeplechase. He 
will need at least two days rest. This 
has been arranged to open the Tryouts 
on Wednesday, June 28, 1972, late in 
the afternoon with the 5,000-meter run 
only. It will be a nice “warmup.” The 
committee is expecting to have former 
track great Jim Beatty from nearby 
Charlotte as starter for this event. The 
10,000-meter run will be on Friday and 
the steeplechase on Saturday. 

Remember the dates . . . June 28, 29, 
30, July 1, 1972. A victory or a high fin¬ 
ish for an athlete at Morganton will al¬ 
most assure him of a place on the United 
States squad in the XII World Games 
for the Deaf which will take place in 
Malmo, Sweden, July 21-28, 1973. 

SKI NEWS: Last February 27-March 
4, 1972, nearly 200 deaf skiers from all 
over the country and Canada attended 
the national ski week convention of the 
United States Deaf Skiers Association at 
the Eastern Slope Inn in North Conway, 
New Hampshire . . . George Balsley, 22, 
of Chatham, Mass., a USA skier at the 
recent World Winter Games for the Deaf 
at Adelboden, Switzerland, notched his 
second victory Thursday in the National 
Alpine Ski Race Championships for the 
Deaf, with the best time in the men’s 
slalom event. His combined time for two 
runs on the Wildcat Ski Area course was 
1:13.99, nearly three seconds better than 
his closest rival, Wayne Vincent, 25, of 
New Rochelle, N.Y. (1:16.761 . . . Balsley, 
a student at Hartwick College in Oneonta, 
N.Y., also won the giant slalom race on 
Wednesday in 1:31.32 . . . Skiing with a 
broken thumb, 18-year-old Barbara Hayes 
of Seattle, Wash., copped the women's 
slalom title with the fastest time of the 
day, 1:12.45. In Wednesday’s giant slalom 
event, she placed second behind Tammy 
Marcinuk, 22, of Fitchburg, Mass., who 
did 1:44.24. Hayes finished second in 


2:01.02 . . . Miss Marcinuk, one of the 
world’s leading deaf skiers, posted a 
sensational time in the first run of the 
slalom but fell just a few yards before 
the finish line in the second and did not 
finish . . . Other top finishers in the 
men’s slalom were Dan Miller of New 
York City, third, 1:21.98; Herbert Belile 
of Rome, N.Y., fourth, 1:25.19; and Mark 
McCrory of Van Nuys, Calif., fifth, 1:28.82 
. . . Belile placed second in the giant 
slalom Wednesday, 1:46.54, and Miller 
again was third, 1:46.75 . . . Placing sec¬ 
ond to Miss Hayes, a senior at Seattle’s 
Roosevelt High School, was Susan Mc¬ 
Crory, 23, of Van Nuys, Calif., with a 
time of 1:27.67. In third was Regina 
Krushinski, a 15-year-old Mountainside, 


N.J., high school student, 1:32.40 ... On 
Wednesday, Mrs. McCrory was third in 
the women’s giant slalom in 2:10.22 . . . 
The downhill championship races were 
held Friday at nearby Mt. Cranmore. Re¬ 
sults: Men— 1st, Wayne Vincent, 101.86; 
2nd, George Balsley, 101.91, and 3rd, Don 
Morris of Birmingham, Mich., 103.69. 
Women— 1st, Tammy Marcinuk, 102.07; 
2nd, Barbara Hayes, 106.42, and 3rd, Susan 
McCrory, 109.62 . . . Dick Roberts of 
Gloversville, N.Y., a non-member, posted 
the fastest time in the downhill when he 
did 100.97. He also had a good time in 
the giant slalom in 1:46.10 and had the 
fastest time in the first run of men’s 
slalom in 37.92, but did not finish in the 
second run. 



HOST COMMITTEE TO DEAF SKI EVENTS—The committee which hosted the U.S. National Alpine Race 
Championships for the Deaf at Cranmore Mountain Ski Area, New Hampshire, recently: Top row, left 
to right—Don Fields, New Jersey, general chairman; Leon Goodman, Massachusetts, assistant to general 
chairman; Andrew DeFrancesco, Massachusetts, assistant; Elise Fields, New Jersey, assistant; George 
Balsley, Massachusetts, assistant race chairman; Jordan Johnston, Connecticut, assistant. Bottom row— 
John Hannon, Jr., Massachusetts, treasurer; Susan Philips, Massachusetts, secretary; Dan F. Miller, 
New York, race chairman; Simon J. Carmel, Maryland, public relations director is shown in the inset. 


PICNIC FOR THE DEAF 


DAVID CROCKETT STATE PARK 


North of Highway 64, Lawrenceburg, Tennessee 


All Day, Sunday, June 25, 1972 


Bring your own baskets or eat at David Crockett Restaurant. 


For information write to: Mr. and Mrs. Pat Stewart, 
P. O. Box 171, Lawrenceburg, Tennessee 38464 
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WINNERS—First place finishers (slalom, giant slalom and downhill) in the U.S. National Alpine Race Championships for the Deaf held at Cranmore Mountain 
Ski School, North Conway, N.H. (left to right): Den F. Miller, Regina Krushinski, Herbert Schneider (director of the school), Tammy Marcinuk, George Balsley, 
Barbara Hayes, Don Fields (chairman of the committee), Wayne Vincent and Susan McCrory. 


It’s Grant & Co. Again! Carolinas Takes National Title 


The script would have been just as be¬ 
lievable as all the others were—even if 
Clifford Irving had written it. 

It was Leon Orlient Grant all the way. 
A perfect ending to another national 
crown for this 6-foot-8, 28-year-old super 
cage star and his company. Six na¬ 
tional titles in the last seven years. So 
what else is new? 

Plenty. 

The Grant Gang had to withstand its 
toughest challenge of all seven American 
Athletic Association of the Deaf national 
meets Thursday evening to conquer a 
surprisingly gallant band of Oscar Shir¬ 
ley-led basketballers representing host 
Hartford Club of the Deaf, Inc., 84-82, in 
the fourth game of the opening round of 
the 28th chapter of the A A AD. 

But to see the pouting face of Leon 
Grant, you would have thought he’d been 
arrested for stealing this game. His last 
second corner shot won the game for 
Carolinas Athletic Club of the Deaf of 
Charlotte, N.C. 

But the Grant & Co. was good enough 
to beat Minnepaul in the semifinals, 73-61, 
Friday night, and defending champ Oak¬ 
land in the AAAD championship game, 
87-76, Saturday afternoon. 

Grant, scoring almost effortlessly from 
close range, threw in 37 points against 
Hartford, 28 against Minnepaul and 44 
against Oakland for a total of 109 points 
in three games to tie his own record set 
last year in St. Louis. And his 47 field 
goals in three games is a new standard, 
replacing the old one of 44 set by Clyde 
Nutt of Little Rock in 1953. 

In all seven AAAD cagefests, Leon Grant 
has garnered a total of 632 points in 20 
games for an average of 31.6 points a 
game, and he may become the second 
player in AAAD history to hit 1,000 points. 
Clyde Nutt did it in Boston in 1966 when 
he accumulated a total of 1,015 points in 


42 games in 14 nationals, a 24.2 per game 
average. 

Other top point makers of the 28th 
edition in three games were Don Lyons of 
Oakland with 86 points; Woody Woodside 
of Dallas, 86; Melvin Lowe of Dallas, 79; 
Woodford Gross of Motor City, 66; and 
Glenn Anderson of Motor City, 54. 

Leon Grant, as expected, was an unan¬ 
imous choice as the outstanding player 
in the AAAD basketball finals. This was 
Leon's fifth MVP award in the last seven 
years. And he has been named to all¬ 
tournament FIRST team seven straight 
years. 

Another Carolinas star, Don Maynard 
III, former 5-8 Arizona School for the 
Deaf cage great and a member of the 
USA Yugo 69 cage squad, was also named 
to the all-tournament first team along 
with Don Lyons, Woody Woodside and 
Woodford Gross. Named to the second 
all-star squad were Ron Smith and 
James Richardson, both of the Carolinas, 
Melvin Lowe, Glenn Anderson and Ron 
Johnson of Minnepaul. 

And Leon Grant grabbed 43 rebounds 
in three games to take his fourth trophy 
awarded to him on Saturday evening. 

Grant led Los Angeles to its five 
straight national championships and in 
1972 he led the Carolinas club to its first 
AAAD crown. This just might be the 
best Carolinas team of all time. Grant 
is just too tough. He’s simply amazing. 
He’s GREAT! 

Grant was the tallest player of the 
tournament at 6-8, but the Carolinas had 
the shortest player in Jim Shell who is 
5-4. He is 22 years old and weighs only 
120 pounds. He was on the bench, but he 
played about 15 minutes of each of three 
games. And when he was in the lineup 
Carolinas usually was in control. He could 
play basketball. Shell had nine points, 
but more important, he made several as¬ 


sists, directed the offense and was like 
a gnat on defense, swatting away passes 
and coming out of nowhere to bat the 
ball away on opponent lay-up attempts. 
We all enjoyed watching him play and 
for this very reason he was awarded the 
best individual sportsmanship trophy. 

Motor City Association of the Deaf of 
Detroit, the team that finished last in the 
nationals last year at St. Louis, was the 
most improved team. The Bob Hopkins- 
led cagers upset Minnepaul for third 
place, 82-78. Motor City was a tall club 
having seven players who are over six 
feet as well as a young team averaging 
23 years old. With the addition of two 
super stars in 5-10 Woodford Gross, a 
Chicago day school for the deaf product, 
and 5-8 Bobby Tate, former deaf prep 
All-American from the Alabama School 
for the Negro Deaf, Motor City should 
bear watching in future nationals. 

Hartford was the surprise team of the 
tournament. It was tough for the host 
club to lose two close games, being elim¬ 
inated by Carolinas, 82-84, and Dallas, 
75-78, after leading at half at 38-35. For 
its brilliant showing in the tournament, 
Hartford was given the best team sports¬ 
manship trophy, and Coach Oscar Shirley 
was tabbed "coach of the tournament." 

Dallas was another surprise team. Af¬ 
ter losing to Minnepaul in overtime, 60-66, 
in the first round, and edging Hartford 
in the consolation semifinals, the Texans 
easily beat New York Pelicans for fifth 
place, 104-83. 

Results of all games of the 1972 AAAD 
cagefest: 

FIRST ROUND GAMES 

OAKLAND 83: Reed 0-0-0, May 3-1-7, McCoy 
0-0-0, Lyons 11-3-25, O'Donnell 4-3-11, Sandoval 
6-2-14, G. Hendrix 6-0-12, Pedersen 2-0-4, Davis 
0-0-0, R. Hendrix 5-0-10. Totals 37-9-83. 

PELICANS 66: Thorpe 4-7-15, Rooney 4-0-8, 
Wiggins 2-1-5, Hemmings 8-2-18, Guinyard 
5-0-10, Hitchman 2-0-4, Fiorese 1-0-2, Konoski 
1-0-2, Nelson 0-1-1, Lepre 0-1-1. Totals 27-12-66. 

Score at half: 34-33 Oakland. 
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Leon Orlient Grant attempts to tip in his 109th point in three games to tie his own personal record set 
at St. Louis last year. He got a trophy for most points, and he also received three more trophies—MVP, 
first team All-Stars and most rebounds in three games (43). The Oakland players are 6-6 Bob O'Donnell 
(33), who was MVP last year, and 6-5 Don Lyons (42), former cage great of the California School for the 
Deaf at Berkeley and the University of Nevada at Las Vegas. The other Carolinas players are Glen 
Foster (43), Ronald Smith (11) and James Richardson (23). (Photo by John Huang) 


MOTOR CITY 66: Gross 13-3-29, Anderson 
6-0-12, Wright 4-2-10, Tate 5-2-12, Penn 0-0-0, 
Powell 0-0-0, Adams 1-1-3, Rice 0-0-0, Bogden 
0-0-0. Totals 29-8-66. 

VALLEY 63: Parker 11-2-24, Moore 4-3-11, 
Barber 5-2-12, Dawson 1-0-2, D’Onofrio 0-1-1, 
Dobrovech 1-2-4, Charpentier 4-1-9, Allen 0-0-0, 
Gamache 0-0-0. Totals 26-11-63. 

Score at half: 35-33, Valley. 

MINNEPAUL 66: Fuechtmann 2-3-7, S. Buch- 
holz 7-1-15, D. Buchholz 5-0-0, Berrigan 5-1-11, 
Johnson 8-4-20, Ninnemann 1-1-3, Hendrickson 
0-0-0, Chadwick 0-0-0, Day 0-0-0, Brown 0-0-0. 
Totals 28-10-66. 

DALLAS 60: Woodside 8-5-21, Carr 2-4-8, 
Burk 0-0-0, Greer 1-0-2, Hooper 0-0-0, Boren 

2- 3-7, Grimes 0-0-0, Lowe 10-2-22. Totals 
23-14-60. 

Score at half: 28-28 all. 

End of regulation game: 55-55 all. 

CAROLINAS 84: Grant 17-3-37, Moss 2-2-6, 
Richardson 3-0-6, Maynard 7-2-16, R. Smith 
4-4-12, Krpata 0-0-0, Foster 2-0-4, Shell 1-1-3, 
Phillips 0-0-0, Kirk 0-04). Totals 36-12-84. 

HARTFORD 82: Cunningham 6-1-13, Pratt 

8- 2-18, Cothen 2-0-4, Sheppard 5-1-11, J. Smith 
1-1-3, Tautkus 8-8-24, Osgood 4-1-9, Miller 0-0-0, 
Martin 0-0-0, Thomas 0-0-0. Totals 34-14-82. 

Score at half: 41-37, Carolinas. 

CONSOLATION SEMIFINALS 

PELICANS 81: Rooney 8-2-18, Wiggins 5-3-13, 
Hemmings 6-2-14, Guinyard 7-2-16, Hitchman 
4-2-10, Konoski 0-1-1, Nelson 0-1-1, Lepre 1-0-2, 
Hinds 2-1-5, Lisack 0-1-1. Totals 33-15-81. 

VALLEY 57: Parker 4-0-8, Moore 9-2-20, 
Barber 5-4-14, D’Onfrio 0-0-0, Dobrovech 2-0-4 
Charpentier 4-1-9, Allen 1-0-2, Gamache 0-0-0, 
Hicks 0-0-0. Totals 25-7-57. 

Score at half: 37-21, Pelicans. 

DALLAS 78: Woodside 6-4-16, Carr 2-0-4, 
Burk 0-2-2, Greer 1-1-3, Hooper 1-0-2, Lowe 
16-3-35, Boren 7-2-16, Grimes 0-0-0. Totals 
33-12-78. 

HARTFORD 75: Cunningham 5-0-10, Pratt 
6-4-16, Couthen 4-0-8, Shepard 9-1-19, Smith 
0-0-0, Tautkus 4-1-9, Osgood 3-1-7, Miller 0-1-1, 
Martin 2-1-5, Thomas 0-0-0. Totals 33-9-75. 

Score at half: 38-35, Hartford. 

CHAMPIONSHIP SEMIFINALS 

OAKLAND 84: Reed 1-0-2, May 1-0-2, McCoy 
0-0-0, Lyons 13-4-30, O’Donnell 9-1-19, Sandoval 
6-0-12, G. Hendrix 6-2-14, Pedersen 0-0-0, Davis 
0-0-0, R. Hendrix 2-1-5. Totals 38-8-84. 

MOTOR CITY 70: Gross 4-1-9, Anderson 

9- 4-22, Wright 6-2-14, Tate 7-2-16, Penn 3-1-7, 
Powell 0-0-0, Adams 1-0-2, Rice 0-0-0, Bogden 
0-0-0. Totals 30-10-70. 

Score at half: 39-32, Oakland. 

CAROLINAS 73: Grant 10-8-28, Moss 0-0-0, 
Richardson 8-4-16, Maynard 5-1-11, R. Smith 
4-4-12, Krpata 1-0-2, Foster 2-0-4, Shell 0-0-0, 
Phillips 0-0-0, Kirk 0-0-0. Totals 30-13-73. 

MINNEPAUL 61: Fuetchmann 3-5-11, S. 
Buchholz 9-0-18, D. Buchholz 2-0-4, Johnson 

3- 6-12, Berrigan 4-3-11, Ninnemann 1-1-3, Hen¬ 
drickson 1-0-2, Chadwick 0-0-0, Day 0-0-0, Brown 
0-0-0. Totals 23-15-61. 

Score at half: 33-23, Carolinas. 

FIFTH PLACE GAME 

DALLAS 104: Woodside 19-11-49, Carr 1-2-4, 
Burk 1-0-2, Greer 0-0-0, Hooper 3-1-7, Lowe 
9-4-22, Boren 9-0-18, Grimes 1-0-2. Totals 
43-8-104. 

PELLICANS 83: Rooney 7-2-16, Wiggins 
6-0-12, Hemmings 5-1-11, Guinyard 11-6-22, 
Hitchman 4-1-9, Konoski 3-1-7, Nelson 2-0-4, 
Lepre 0-0-0, Hinds 1-0-2, Lisacek 0-0-0. Totals 
39-5-83. 


THIRD PLACE GAME 

MOTOR CITY 82: Gross 11-6-28, Anderson 
8-4-20, Wright 3-1-7, Tate 0-0-0, Penn 3-1-7, 
Powell 7-3-17, Adams 0-3-3, Rice 0-0-0, Bogden 
0-0-0. Totals 32-18-82. 

MINNEPAUL 78: Fuetchmann 9-7-25, S. 
Buchholz 7-2-16, D. Buchholz 5-1-11, Johnson 

4-0-8, Berrigan 9-0-18, Ninnemann 0 0-0, Hen¬ 
drickson 0-0-0, Chadwick 0-0-0, Day 0-0-0, Brown 
0-0-0. Totals 34-10-78. 


CHAMPIONSHIP 

CAROLINAS 87: Grant 20-4-44, Moss 0-0-0, 
Richardson 4-1-9, Maynard 7-0-14, Smith 2-3-7, 
Krpata 1-5-7, Foster 0-0-0, Shell 3-0-6. Totals 
37-13-87. 

OAKLAND 76: Reed 0-2-2, May 3-0-6, McCoy 
0-0-0, Lyons 12-7-31, O’Donnell 2-0 4, Sandoval 
7-0-14, G. Hendrix 4-1-9, Pedersen 0-0-0, R. 
Hendrix 5-0-10. Totals 33-10-76. 

HIGHLIGHTS: Hilton Hotel in the 

heart of historic Hartford, Conn., was 
headquarters of the 28th AAAD show, 
April 5-6-7-8, 1972 ... All games were 
played at Farris Athletic Center Gym of 
Trinity College ... For the first time 
in the history of the AAAD all players 
participated on the gym floor which is 


covered with TARTAN, an amazing dur¬ 
able material manufactured by 3M Cor¬ 
poration. The Tartan floor is skid proof 
and helps reduce injuries. How true, as 
not one player was injured . . . This col¬ 
lege was the alma mater of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet whose name is in¬ 
delibly written in the American educa¬ 
tion as the founder of the first American 
school for the deaf in Hartford . . . Over 
3,000 attended the 28th annual AAAD 
Basketball-A-Rama ... It was so crowded 
that the hotel had to turn away several 
latecomers and those having combination 
tickets were admitted first to the Grand 
Ballroom of the hotel for the Tournament 


HEADQUARTERS 

St. Paul Hilton 
11 E. Kellogg Blvd. 
St. Paul, Minn. 55101 


Minnesota Says Welcome 

23rd Annual ICDA Convention 

JULY 8-15, 1972 
St. Paul, Minn. 


INFORMATION 

Mrs. Max E. Sorensen 
758 W. Cottage Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn. 55117 
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NATIONAL CHAMPIONS—With the GREAT 6-foot-8-inch LEON ORLIENT GRANT in the lineup, the Caro¬ 
lines Athletic Club of the Deaf of Charlotte, N.C., finally won its FIRST national cage crown by beating 

the defending champion. East Bay Club of the Deaf of Oakland, Calif., 87-76, in the finals of the 28th 

tournament of the AAAD held at Hartford, Conn. Standing, left to right: Don E. Maynard III (25), Ronald 
Smith (11), Leon Grant (21), James Richardson, James Shell (13), Roger Moss (35), Jerry Phillips (45), 
Glen Foster (43) and Daniel Krpata, Jr. (33). Holding the ball are Billy Jerrigan (41), Doug Boone 

(coach) and Ronald Nomeland, president of the Southeast Athletic Association of the Deaf, who is now 

studying for his doctorate at Syracuse University. (Photo by John Huang) 


Ball on Saturday evening . . . The floor 
show at the Ball was an eyeopener and 
don’t tell us what two girlies did to us 
. . . Jerald M. Jordan of Adelphi, Md., 
presided capably over the meeting of the 
AAAD Board of Directors, and much to 
our satisfaction the meeting ended on 
Friday morning . . John Buckmaster of 

Erwin, S.D., was complimented for get¬ 
ting the revised AAAD R&R (AAAD, 
WGD, Hall of Fame) together. It was a 
tremendous task ... No wonder both 
Jerry and John were re-elected president 
and vice president respectively . . . Dick 
Caswell of Silver Spring, Md., defeated 
Herb Schreiber of Inglewood, Calif., for 
the secretary-treasurer post . . . George 
Elliott of Baldwin Park, Calif., was put 
back in the AAAD picture by winning 
over John Levesque, senior student at 
Gallaudet College, as publicity director 
and chairman of the AAAD Hall of Fame 
Committee . . . The eligibility status of 
Robert Hemmings and Larry Thorpe, the 
Pelicans’ two best players, was discussed 
at the meeting, and they both were per¬ 
mitted to play in the AAAD tournament. 
It was learned that Hemmings, who 
played for Pelicans the past three years 
and sparked the New York five with a 
25-point average during the recent regu¬ 
lar season, was ruled ineligible at the 
11th hour at the EAAD cagefest. due to 
his being a student in a New York City 
vocational high school (he’s 18 years 
old). And Thorpe, the unsmiling hard of 
hearing New Jerseyite, had to produce 
evidence of his brief attendance at New¬ 
ark’s Bruce Street School for the Deaf 
during his kindergarten days before “dis¬ 
appearing” into the vast mainstream of 
the hearing society. The Pelicans “lucked” 
into him when Egido Lepre, the coach, 
spotted him donning his hearing aid after 
finishing a scrimmage at a New Jersey 
playground. Thorpe, 6-6, 195-pound, 21- 
year-old, was the MVP of the EAAD meet 
. . . AAAD now boasts of another record- 
breaker as it now has 137 clubs in its 
fold. The EAAD and the CAAD are tied 
with 31 member clubs each. Big gainers 
have been the SEAAD with 21 and the 
FA AD with 13 . . . AAAD is now listed 
in the Encyclopedia of Associations . . . 
The program book was dedicated to Jo¬ 
seph Dennis Marino, affectionately known 
as “Father of the Hartford Club of the 
Deaf,” who was responsible for bringing 
the AAAD national basketball tourney to 
Hartford . . . The Hartford club was 
founded in 1940 for the purposes of the 
social and athletic activities for the mem¬ 
bers. HCD has sponsored the New Eng¬ 
land Athletic Association of the Deaf 
Basketball Tournaments four times and 
the Eastern Athletic Association of the 
Deaf Basketball Tournaments four times. 
The club also hosted several softball 


tournaments in both district and regional 
meets, and it has been in softball that 
HCD has excelled in winning most of the 
championships ... As usual it was an 
SRO affair at the AAAD Hall of Fame 
Luncheon held at the Grand Ballroom on 
Friday noon. Over 900 were there . . . 
And it was “Oh Happy Day” for Jim 
Barrack of Towson, Md., George K. 
Brown of Morganton, N.C., and Bilbo 
Monaghan of Knoxville, Tenn., for they 
all were formally inducted into the AAAD 
Hall of Fame ... No wonder Jim was 
the happiest guy on earth. Here’s what 
he said . . . “Gosh, Man—you just don’t 
know how relieved I was, or should I 
put it another way—just danged happy 
that all my past efforts have finally been 
regarded with the much sought-after- 
selection to AAAD’s hallowed Hall of 
Fame. It pleases me greatly that I can 
now walk with pride along with the se¬ 
lected few others who have been so hon¬ 
ored in the past” . , . Jim served the 
SEAAD and the AAAD so well for so long. 
In looking over back issues of the AAAD 
Bulletin we can trace the rise, money- 
wise, from almost defunct treasury to al¬ 
most opulence. He took over AAAD’s 
treasury with a balance of $168 in 1958 
and raised it over $4,000 when he stepped 
down from the office in 1966 to run for 
president of the AAAD. That simply shows 
what a little industry, foresight, honesty, 
etc., can do for an organization . . . De¬ 
spite his heart attack the previous month, 
George K. Brown was well enough to fly 
to Hartford so as to receive the H of F 


award. We could see that the Hartford 
nationals was one meet George enjoyed 
immensely. He was admitted for his fine 
coaching achievements in basketball at 
the North Carolina School for the Deaf. 
He is director of volleyball at the forth¬ 
coming Morganton WGD Tryouts . . . 
Bilbo Monaghan, now a teacher at the 
Tennessee School for the Deaf, was not 
present at the luncheon to accept the 
award. He was admitted as an athlete 
for his outstanding feats in football for 
both Gallaudet College and Memphis Ti¬ 
gers during the depression years. He was 
the first Gaily graduating athlete ever 
to crack the pro football ranks when 
playing regularly with Memphis Tigers. 
He was a popular drawing card at home 
games at Memphis and had two great 
interceptions and runs of 82 and 75 yards 
for TDs against the Chicago Cardinals. 

While in college, Bilbo was “Atlas” of 
Gallaudet’s pigskin handlers and was 
unanimous pick for Metropolitan District 
of Columbia All-Stars eleven at end for 
four years . . . Gary Washington, 17-year- 
old all-around athlete at the Colorado 
School for the Deaf and the most pub¬ 
licized deaf athlete of 1971, enlivened the 
luncheon with his presence to receive the 
AAAD Athlete of the Year award. Im¬ 
mediately upon receipt of this prize, Gary 
flew back to Colorado Springs as the 
school needed him for Saturday’s track 
meet . . . Oscar Shirley, a former Amer¬ 
ican School for the Deaf athletic coach 
and now a resident of Hartford (and a 
great basketball player for both Gallaudet 
College and Spartanburg (S.C.) Club of 
the Deaf), served capably as toastmaster 
at the luncheon . . . Gary Curtis, Phil 
Cronland and Marvin Sallop, all of ASD 
staff, were the interpreters . . . George A. 
Athanson, mayor of Hartford, gave a 
"Welcome to Hartford." He said he was 
deeply touched when he saw so many 
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AAAD NATIONALS ALL-STARS—Left: The All-tournament first team consisted of, left to right. Woody Woodside, Dallas; Don Maynard III, Carolinas; Woodford 
Gross, Motor City; Don Lyons, Oakland; Leon Grant, Carolinas. Right: Named to the second team were Glenn Anderson, Motor City; Melvin Lowe, Dallas; 
James Richardson, Carolinas; Ron Johnson, Minnepaul; Ronald Smith, Carolinas. (Photos by John Huang) 


AAAD Regional Basketball Tournament Results 
(Championship Games Only) 


fine deaf people at luncheon and was in 
tears when he left to attend to his press¬ 
ing duties at the city hall . . . Guest 
speaker at the luncheon was Jack Wise, 
a former ASD basketball and football 
coach who coached varsity basketball at 
East Hartford High Schol for eight year. 
While coaching at ASD, Jack recalled 
with pleasure the association he had with 
outstanding school for the deaf mentors 
such as John Rybak at St. Mary’s, Paul 
Kennedy at Fanwood and Jim Dey at New 
Jersey, and still remembers three out¬ 
standing deaf cagers in Carl Lorello of 
Wood, Dan Pordum of St. Mary’s and 
A1 Couthen of American . . . Toastmaster 
Shirley then made known that Al Cou¬ 
then, now dean of boys and football and 
track coach at ASD, was his greatest all- 
around athlete during his memorable 
coaching career at ASD. 

The Hartford Club of the Deaf, Inc., 
is to be congratulated for sponsoring the 
1972 nationals. The local committee, 
also consisting of grassroots people headed 
by dynamic Don Zulauf, is to be thanked 
for its untiring and progressive efforts. 

Dallas will host the 29th annual AAAD 
Basketball-A-Rama next year, April 4-7, 
1973. Chairman Gene Carr, backed by 
competent helpers, will see that you all 
have a great time in Big “D”—home of 
the World Champion Dallas Cowboys. 

Future hosts of AAAD shows: 1974— 
Atlanta, Ga.; 1975—Bridgeport, Conn.; 

1976— Washington, D.C. with the Block G 
Club of Gallaudet College serving as host; 

1977— Salt Lake City; and 1978—New York 
City under the auspices of the Long Island 
Club of the Deaf, Inc. 

P.S.: Bill Simpson and Marvin Tuttle, 
co-chairmen of the forthcoming Morgan- 
ton Tryouts made the Hartford trip dur¬ 
ing their Easter recess. We “talked” a 
million letters while in Hartford, and we 
are glad to report things are progressing 
very well for the Tryouts. Our latest list 
includes 144 entries in men’s track, 53 
in women’s track, 31 in men’s swimming, 
28 in women’s swimming, 48 in men’s 
volleyball, 48 in women’s volleyball, 16 
in men’s tennis, 7 in women’s tennis, 
75 in wrestling and 50 officials. And over 


Eastern (6 teams) 

N.Y. Pelicans 76, N.Y. Union League 75 
MVP—Larry Thorpe of Pelicans 

Southeast (11 teams) 

Carolinas 52, Metropolitan Washington 
37 

MVP—Leon 0. Grant of Carolinas 


400 of them have already sent in their 
$18 entry fees for FIVE nights’ lodging 
and TEN meals at the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf. Remember the 
dates— June 27-30, July 1, 1972. 

And it was good to see Alfred Hoff- 
meister again. Now vocational principal 
and editor of the American Era of the 
American School for the Deaf, Alfred 
was coach of the first AAAD National 
Champion Buffalo Club of the Deaf of 
1945. He tossed up the ball to start the 
championship game between the Carolinas 
and Oakland. 


Southwest (8 teams) 

Dallas 70, Jackson 69 
MVP—Eddie Woodside of Dallas 
Central (17 teams) 

Motor City 92, Madison 78 
MVP—Woodford Gross of Motor City 

Midwest (8 teams) 

Minnepaul 78, Denver 65 
MVP—Tom Carson of Denver 

Northwest (8 teams) 

Oakland 83, Seattle 52 
MVP—Douglas Lambert of Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Farwest (7 teams) 

Valley 89, Los Angeles 69 
MVP—Jerry Moore of Valley 

West Virginia Association to Meet 

The biennial convention of the West 
Virginia Association of the Deaf will be 
held in Charleston, August 11-13, 1972. 
Hotel Daniel Boone has been designated 
convention headquarters. 


BOUND VOLUME XXIII 

of 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 

Any reader or subscriber wishing a copy of handsomely bound Volume XXIII (Sept. 1970- 
July-Aug. 1971) of THE DEAF AMERICAN has a choice of two plans: 

PLAN 1: Subscribers furnish their own magazines. Price $6.00 per volume. 

PLAN 2: We furnish the magazines. Price $9.50 per volume. 

The books are strongly bound with blue cloth cover. Purchaser's name lettered in 
gold on the cover. 

We can also supply bound volumes of most recent issues. 

Orders and inquiries should be sent to . . . 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 

National Association of the Deaf 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
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REGISTRY OF INTERPRETERS 
FOR THE DEAF 

Key People to Contact 
for Interpreting Services 

Rex J. Purvis, 3800 Millbrae Dr., N.W., Huntsville, 
Ala. 35810 

Keith Tolzin, 3710 E. 20th Ave., Anchorage, Alas. 
99504 

Laverne M. Heath, 2225 N. 9th St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
85006 

Morris Reikel, Ind. Spr. 69, Rt. 2, Alexander, Ark. 
72002 

Vince Irwin, 919 Ramona Ave., Albany, Calif. 94706 
Esther Zawalkow, 3131 Walker Lee Dr., Rossmor, 
Calif. 90720 

Rev. Donald W. Zuhn, 12154 E. Ohio Ave., Aurora, 
Colo. 80010 

Rev. Camille Desmarais, 23 Thomson Rd., W. Hart¬ 
ford, Conn. 06107 

Lou Ann Simpson, 714 Parkside Blvd., Claymont, 
Del. 19703 

D. C. area —R.I.D., 814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, 
Md. 20910 

Betty Edwards, 1010 Nokomis St., Clearwater, Fla. 
33515 

Dwayne E. Carroll, 4087 Haverhill Dr., N.E. #10, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30242 

Loretta McDonald, Sch. for the Deaf, 3440 Leahi 
Ave., Honolulu, Hi. 96815 

Edward W. Reay, Sch. for the Deaf, 14th and Main 
Sts., Gooding, Id. 83330 

Joseph G. Kennedy, 618 Second St., Waukegan, III. 
60085 

Ann McBride, Rt. 6, Lebanon, Ind. 46052 
James H. Hanson, 801 Bankers Trust Bldg., Des 
Moines, la. 50309 

Patricia Heriford, 6306 Riverview, Kansas City, 
Kan. 66112 

Mary Vaught, Sch. for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 40422 
Joseph P. Youngs, Gov. Baxter Sch. for the Deaf, 
Portland, Me. 04103 

Mildred Wait, School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
21701 

Ann MacIntyre, 60 Harding St., W. Newton, Mass. 
02165 

Ruth Roberts, 1329 Williamsburg Rd., Flint, Mich. 
48507 

Rev. Lawrence Bunde, 3711 47th Ave., S., Minne¬ 
apolis, Minn. 55406 

Hugh Prickett, School for Ihe Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
39216 

Theodora A. Pearson, 70 Lynn Meadows, La., Floris¬ 
sant, Mo. 63033 

Floyd J. McDowell, 100 38th St., N„ Great Falls, 
Mont. 59401 

Elvira L. Williams, 3719 Grand Ave., Omaha, Neb. 
68111 

Robert T. Kennedy, Crotched Mt. Sch. for the Deaf, 
Greenfield, N. H. 03047. 

Rev. Croft M. Pentz, 571 Westminster Ave., Eliza¬ 
beth, N. J. 07208 

David Haynes, 385 Buffalo Circle, S.E., Albuquerque, 
N. M. 87123 

James E. Stangarone, N.T.I.D., #1 Lomb Memorial 
Dr., Rochester, N. Y. 14623 
Lynn Pamulo, 144-70 Roosevelt Ave., Flushing, 
N. Y. 11354 

Roma Fortune, 1502 Hawthorne La., Burlington, 
N. C. 27215 

Allen Hayek, N. D. Sch. for the Deaf, Devil's Lake, 
N. D. 58301 

Rev. Larry Harris, 200 Marie PI., Perrysburg, 
Ohio 43551 

Ruth Stidham, 7516 E. 26th PI., Tulsa, Okla. 74129 
Roma Rae Cline, 800 Chemawa Rd., N.E., Salem, 
Ore. 97303 

Kay Cusack, 780 Huntington Pk., Philadelphia, Pa. 
19110 

Ruth L. Saunders, 513 Walnut St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15202 

Elvin Stoltzfus, 2546 Siegrist Rd., Ronks, Pa. 17672 
Barbara S. Porter, P. O. Box 956, Ballentine, S. C. 
29002 

Rev. Sterling Simonson, 1301 38th St., Sioux Falls, 
S. D. 57105 

Rev. Ronald Henson, 1101 Spring Creek Rd., Chat¬ 
tanooga, Tenn. 37412 

Olouse Tullos, 6413 Flintrock Trail, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Elizabeth Carlton, 5335 McComas Ave., Dallas, 
Texas 75206 

James R. Clements, 9530 Carousel, Houston, Texas 
77055 

Edith Wheeler, 5450 S. 825 East., Ogden Utah 84403 
Richard K. Lane, Austine Sch. for the Deaf, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 05301 

John Shipman, Va. Sch. for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 
23361 

Judie Husted, 136 128th Ave., N.E., Seattle, Wash. 
980C5 

Eldon Shipman, W. Va. Sch. for the Deaf, Romney, 
W. Va. 26756 

Evelyn Zola, 2877 N. 50th St., Milwaukee, Wise. 53210 
RID NATIONAL OFFICERS 
Ralph Neesam, President, 2601 Warring St., Berke¬ 
ley, Calif 94704 

Mildred Johnson, Vice President, 1511 3rd Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 

Fannie H. Lang, Secretary-Treasurer, 45 Betsy Lane, 
Ambler, Pa. 19002 

Thomas J. Dillon, Board Member, 843 Gilmore St., 
Santa Fe, N. M. 87501 

Kenneth F. Huff, Board Member, Wise. Sch. for 
the Deaf, Delavan, Wise. 53115 
Emil S. Ladner, Executive Director, 814 Thayer 
Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 20910 


Foreign News 

By YERKER ANDERSSON 

Denmark— An art club for the deaf was 
founded last year. Not only deaf artists 
but others interested in art are members 
of this club. 

A Scandinavian Deaf Youth Camp will 
be held at Snoghoj Hojskole (high school) 
near Fredericia, July 23-30, 1972. 

The Pool Club for the Deaf (the only 
pool club for the deaf in the world?) of 
Copenhagen had its 35th anniversary last 
month. 

A psychiatrist, Dr. Jorgen Remvig, de¬ 
fended his doctoral dissertation on psy¬ 
chiatry of the deaf on January 10, 1972. 
Its title in Danish was “Om surdo-mutitas 
og psykiatri” (On deaf-mutism and psy¬ 
chiatry). His clinical studies of “deaf- 
mutism and psychiatry” have been pub¬ 
lished in Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica. 

One of the members of the oral exam¬ 
ination board complained that Dr. Rem¬ 
vig used the now obsolete term “deaf- 
mute” to which Dr. Remvig did not re¬ 
ply. Since there were two physicians, 
one teacher of the deaf (no doctoral 
degree) and one psychologist in this board, 
it is regrettable that no deaf person was 
included in the board. 

Germany— The German association of the 
deaf will arrange a special tour to Pisa, 
Rome and Naples for deaf young per¬ 
sons, June 3-25, 1972. Games with the 
Italian deaf will be included in this tour. 

The German religious journal for the 
deaf, Der Gehorlose, has observed its 
100th anniversary. 

Sweden— The Swedish magazine SDR-Kon- 
takt now and then publishes crosswords 
in the language of signs. Photos showing 
signs or fingerspelling are used instead 
of verbal questions. 

Canada— The deaf in British Columbia 
have their own V 2 -hour TV program “A 
Show of Hands” every Tuesday. It con¬ 
sists of a 10-15 minutes news roundup 
of international, national and local news, 
sports news, special announcements for 
the deaf population, informal interviews, 
poetry in the language of signs, etc. 
Finland—Tidskrift For Dova, a Swedish- 
language journal for the deaf in Finland, 
is 75 years old now. Its founder, Ossian 
Wichmann, also created a Finnish-lan- 
guage journal for the deaf; however, 
these journals were combined later. 

At the time the papers were founded, 
there were nine qualified deaf academic 
teachers at two schools in Finland. The 
founder of the first school in Finland 
was also deaf. 

Scotland— A dog named Kyrie received 
instructions in the language of signs from 
its mistress. The dog never crossed a 
road until the mistress gave the neces¬ 
sary signs. Many people who observed 
this mistress communicating manually 
to her dog assumed that the mistress 
was deaf. Actually the dog, not its mis¬ 
tress, was deaf! 

France —The Musee d’Arts Fins had a 
recent exhibition of paintings by Rene 


Princeteau, a deaf painter. He specialized 
in horses and dogs. He was one of the 
students of Henri Toulouse-Lautrec (one 
of the most famous painters in the 
world). R. Princeteau communicated with 
Toulouse-Lantrec by using facial expres¬ 
sions or gestures. They used writing as 
a last resort. 

Great Britain— The new R.C. (I don’t know 
what these initials stand for) Church, 
Huyton, Liverpool, bought a statue of 
Joseph the Carpenter from a deaf ama¬ 
teur artist, Jimmy McLaughlin. He works 
as a stone mason and is interested in 
art as a hobby. (British Deaf News, Vol. 
8, No. 5) 

Jack Ashley, a member of the British 
Parliament who has been asking govern¬ 
ment officials numerous questions on the 
welfare of the hearing impaired, is deaf, 
himself. He is “stone deaf and is lip- 
reading” (Hearing, Vol. 27, No. 3) but 
there is no information on how he lost 
his hearing or whether he is able to use 
the language of signs. 

The National Theatre of the Deaf, a 
British project created by Pat Keysell, 
a BBC personality, continues to give per¬ 
formances in Great Britain. It is spon¬ 
sored by the Royal Institute for the Deaf, 
the British equivalent to the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association (but the RNID 
is more liberal and more willing to ac¬ 
cept the language of signs as a method 
of communication than the AGB). 

Beat fRaamtH 

LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 

•Si Stated Communication on 2nd Saturday j:$: 

of each month. 7 p.m. 

$: Ray F. Stallo Secretary 

22816 Miriam Way jsS 

j| Colton, Calif. 92324 g; 

GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 

I! Stated Communication on 3rd Friday 
of each month, 8 p.m. 

JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary 
jg 380—36th Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95816 jjg 
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When in North Jersey visit . . . 

CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
571 Westminster Ave., Elizabeth, N.J 

Sun. 10 & 11 a.m.—Tues. 8:00 p.m. 
Rev. Croft M. Pentz, pastor 
Phone: (201) 355-9568 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD DEAF CHURCH 
5909 South Harvey, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73149 

Sunday—9:30 a.m., Sunday evening—7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 

Friday evening—6:30 p.m. Youth through 
the summer. 

Just one mile west of Interstate 35 
Rev. Mrs. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


When in Rockford, welcome to— 

FIRST ASSEMBLY FOR THE DEAF 
804 2nd Ave., Rockford, III. 

Services each Sunday at 9:30, 10:45 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. Bible study each Tuesday 
evening, 2710 N. Rockton. 

Rev. Lloyd Couch, pastor 


When in Minneapolis-St. Paul, worship 
with us . . . 

SUMMIT AVENUE ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
845 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55105, 221-8402 

Sundays—9:30 a.m., 10:45 a.m., 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesdays—7:30 p.m.; Fridays—7:30 p.m. 
Carol Vetter, Pastor for the Deaf 
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Saptist 


The Deaf Department 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1020 Lamar 
Houston, Texas 

Invites you to worship with us 
while in our city. 

Services, Wednesday 7 p.m.; Sundays, 9:30 a.m. 
& 5:45 p.m. and special activities; 
Special services for the deaf in the chapel. 

E. Joe Hawn, minister 


When traveling north, south, east or west, 
eventually you will pass through Little Rock. 
Why not stop and worship in the 
Silent Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1208 Louisiana Street, Little Rock, Ark. 
Sunday: Sunday school 9:30 a.m.; worship 
10:45 a.m.; evening worship 6:00 p.m. 

A full program for the deaf. 

Rev. Robert E. Parrish, minister to the deaf 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 

Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday school for deaf 
11:00 a.m., Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended. 


A warm welcome for the deaf . . . 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:30 p.m.; 
Evening worship 7:30 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, minister 


WHEN IN NEW ORLEANS VISIT THE HIS¬ 
TORIC French Quarter and First Baptist 
Church, 4301 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La. Services: Sunday -9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
5:45 p.m., 7:00 p.m., Wednesday 7:15 p.m. 

Dactylology Classes: Sun., 5:45 p.m.. Wed. 6:00 
p.m., A Complete Gym: Mon., Wed., Fri. 3:00- 
5:00 p.m., Saturday 9:00-12:00 a.m. and 6:30- 
10:30 p.m. Captioned Films for the Deaf: Sat¬ 
urday 8:00 p.m. Rev. H. L. Barnett, Pastor 
to Deaf; Mr. J. K. Baker, Asst. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 


(Eljutrrtj of tljr Srptljmt 

ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 

Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
Prayer Meetings: As announced/ 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 


(Eljurrlf of (forint 

WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


Ejrmropal 


When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 

ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 

Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Lay Reader, Matt Horn 
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When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Jay L. Croft, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


ICittlferati 


ETERNAL MERCY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

2323 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

Worship service 11 a.m. every Sunday. 
The Rev. Donald E. Leber 
Phone 901-274-2727 


SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 

Diamond Heights Boulevard & Addison Street 
San Francisco, California 94131 

Telephone: 586-3424 

The Reverend Marlin Sampson, pastor 
Telephone: 589-1246 
“Serving Deaf and Hearing” 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Bible Study, 9:45 
a.m.; Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20011 

Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 

Daniel H. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


.When in Miami, worship with us . . . 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 

WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Mr. Paul Consoer, lay pastor 
Church 688-0312; Home 621-8950 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 

Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:15 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 

10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 

Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 

Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 

Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


Visitors most welcome to . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
August L. Hauptman, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 721-3239 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Russel Johnson, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 

11:00 A.M. Sunday Worship (10:00 A.M. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IRT & IND Subways 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


When in Pittsburgh, Pa., welcome to . . . 

TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 

10:00 a.m. Bible Class 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Service 
Rev. George C. Ring 


lluiti'it iHi'tboLiiiit 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 

77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 

John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

37th and Tilden Sts., Brentwood, Md. 

Sunday Services at 2:00 p.m. 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 3:15 p.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 




IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 


THE BIBLE CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 

An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 
You are welcome. 

Mrs. M. E. Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 
Founded 1950 by Roberta Groves 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Monday, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 

Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 
9:30 a.m. 

Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family. 

Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, pastor 
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When in Baltimore 
Make sure to visit “Friendly Club” 

THE SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 

Open every night and Sunday afternoon 
Jerry Jones, secretary 

CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 
Bonnie Lou Von Feldt, secretary 


When visiting Montreal, Canada, 
Welcome to 

LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC INC. 
"Your home away from home." 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 
Open daily till closing 
G. Giroux, president 
A. Chicoine, manager 


We’ve moved . . . 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves, only 
Harold Weingold, secretary 


When in Detroit, come and visit . . . 
our new 

DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 48226 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 

GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Leslie Massey, president 


Welcome to Hawaiian Paradise . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter's Episcopal Church 

1317 Queen Emma St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

2nd Saturday of each month 

Polly Bennett, secretary 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3001 Hamilton Street 
Hyattsville, Maryland 20910 

Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


Welcome to 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
N. Miami Ave. and 150th St. 

North Miami Beach, Fla. 

Open four Saturdays of each month 

Now In Our 52nd Year! 

You're welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 
Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Ronald Byington, secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
P.O. Box 302 
Olathe, Kansas 66061 

Miss Mary Ross, secretary 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Patricia Gross 
2835 West Glenrosa 
Phoenix, Arizona 85017 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night, Sat. afternoon & 
night. Sun. afternoon & night. 
Paul B. Gunn, Jr., secretary 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974-NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
538 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. 19606 

Open daily 

Michael Steffy, secretary 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 


When in Cincinnati, welcome to . . . 

SEVEN HILLS DEAF CLUB 
32 West 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Open seven evenings a week 
Malcolm Perkins, president 

Pete Pennington, vice president 
and treasurer 

Committee: John Gerlach, William 
Smith, Arnold Cantor, Richard Riley, 
Willie Feagin 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

4256 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Free captioned movies every 4th Saturday 
Leon A. Carter, secretary 
620 Hillcrest MH Park, Clearwater, Fla. 33515 

SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, III. 60636 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Captioned movies every 4th Sunday 
Charles Lyons, president 
Charles Hanton, vice president 
Marie Giarraputo, secretary 
Ronald Carlson, treasurer 

When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 

UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Anthony F. Sansone, president 
Vito Manzella, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Irving Feinstein, treasurer 

When in Waterbury, welcome to 
WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

P. O. Box 1229, Waterbury, Conn. 06720 

Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 
Madeline A. Keating, secretary 

National (UongrfHH of 
SeuriHlj ®paf 

Alexander Fleischman, President 

9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 

Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 

2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 


Information re: local activities, write to 

BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Frieda Lofchie 

36 Byron Rd., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 

BROOKLYN H.S.D. 

c/o Mrs. Susan Greenberg 

1064 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 

CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Reubin Schneider, 

3509 A. St., Evanston, Ill. 60203 

CLEVELAND H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Hermina Turkin 

1474 So., Euclid, Ohio 44121 

HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

Washington, D. C. 20002 

c/o President 

LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 

1029 N. Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

90046 

BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

21209 

NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Milton Cohen 

572 Grand St., New York, N.Y. 10002 

PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 

2653 ‘B’ Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152 

TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.) 

c/o Mrs. Alice Soli, 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 

TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 

c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 

15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 














